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“Merrie Christmas”---Past and Present 


Condensed from The Woman’s Home Companion 


Laura Spencer Portor 


“MERRIE CHRISTMAS” — the 

gayety and delight of it; what a 

way it has of geiting into the 
heart, and effecting a transformation 
there! A merry Christmas blooms and 
blossoms as it were in a hundred love- 
ly ways; there are the old cus- 
toms that have always made a 
“Merrie Christmas” dear, and new 
meanings have been added to the old 
customs that have made Christmas a 
richer and lovelier festival today than 
ever it was. 

There is, for instance, the huge 
Christmas candle that our ancestors 
made such a point of lighting first on 
Christmas Eve. Such a size it was! 
designed to burn heartily throughout 
the entire holidays, until Twelfth 
Night closed the long festivities; 
there being enough of it left, even 
then, to serve for lighting the Christ- 
mas candles of another year. 

There was always the gathering 
of the mistletoe and holly prepar- 
atory to the year’s best festival. And 
the Yule Log wag brought in with 
great rejoicing—in old England one 
of the gayest and gladdest of the 
holid@wy festivities. There was the 
weaving and twining of green gar- 
lands and the lighting of many can- 
dies; and especially of those can- 
dles that were set in all the windows, 
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if any traveler chanced that 
way Christmas cheer should shine 
across his path. 

Then later, on Christmas Eve, 
there came with our ancestors, as 
with us, the fat filling of the Christ- 
ms } and the gay trimming 
of the Christmas tree. And in good 
old England—merrie Engiand—while 
these preparations, and others, were 
going forward, there were sure to 
be grouped outside in the village 
waits, the village musicians, 
playing the gay old Christmas tunes; 
and when these went by there would 
come, to a certainty, bands of carol 
singers going from house to house, 
singing any and many of the splendid 
old English carols. 

And speaking of Christmas trees, 
it is interesting to remember that 
it was on a frosty night that Luther, 
once walking beneath pine trees, 
saw the stars beam so bright through 
the dark boughs, and. struck by 
their wonder and their beauty, re- 
solved to bring indoors a_ small 
spruce; he set candles upon it, and 
lighted them to the glory of God— 
the first Christmas tree. 

But to return to the Christmas Eve 
festivities, of the oldtime Merrie 
Christmas. It is close upon twelve 
o'clock. On the very stroke of mid- 
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in the e&urck belfry 
the bell-ringers are ringing the 
chimes that usher in Christmas. 
Then, the rest of the night, there 
is one, they used to believe, who 
does not sleep, the whole night long! 
For the Christmas cock keeps watch 
hour by hour, and announces over 
and over at intervals, to drive away 
any chance evil spirits, ‘‘Chris-Chris- 
Christmas is here!” 

So comes Christmas day with all 
its shared festivities. The good old- 
fashioned peacock-pie is brought in, 
earried by the fairest guest; and the 
boar’s head is borne with pomp and 
splendor. Feasting, and good cheer, 
and well-being, and songs and talk 
and laughter! A day given over to 
friendliness and comradeship and to 
old ties renewed. 

But the merriment 
sort was reserved, 
Christmas evening. Then, all in- 
equalities of station and fortune 
set aside, the villagers trooped to 
the manor house, to the Christmas 
dance, and the lord of the manor 
led out into the merry maze the 
prettiest girl of the village; and the 
dancers kissed gayly beneath the mis- 
tletoe. Then, presently the masked 
mummers came, and acted for the 
benefit of the entire company some fa- 
vorite play or pageant. Then, the 
sport growing madder and merrier 
still, there came the Christmas “Lord 
of Misrule” and his assistants, speci- 
ally deputized to stir up the fun of 
Christmas and to see that the merri- 
ment did not flag. 

Ah, they knew how to live Christ- 
mas, these ancestors of ours! how to 
make it frigndly and comfortable, 
and comforting and happy. 

People wag their heads and say, 
“Oh, Christmas is not what it used 
to be!’’ There is not, it is true, nearly 
so much mad fun and frolic; and the 
waits and carol singers, and the pea- 
cock pie, and the mummers, and a 
good many more of the old Christmas- 
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keeping people and custems, are mere 
memories now. 

Yet there is something, too, in our 
modern Christmas that we would 
not relinquish, even for the old; 
something to be proud of; a spirit 
of sharing; a love of giving; and a 
largeness of vision; a fine democracy. 
Never were there so many gifts 
given in the world as are given to- 
day. They made their Christmas one 
of merriment in the old days; we 
make ours one of giving! 

Well, we have heard it said that 
every vice is only a virtue overdone. 
The only danger we see, then, as to 
our modern Christmas—God bless 
it!—is lest we overdo our virtue of 
giving; lest we give not too much 
in a spiritual sense—there is never 
any danger of anyone doing that—but 
lest we give too many gifts of a ma- 
terial sort; and too much time to se- 
lecting and preparing them; until 
Christmas, that should rest light and 
warm on the shoulders like a gay 
cfoak, becomes instead a heavy bur- 
den, and a weariness and a vexation. 

We would like to see the gay, sim- 
ple, communal, unburdened sharing 
of Christmas as it used to be. We 
would like to see “Yule” brought in; 
and Christmas garlands gathered and 
hung as gayly as of old; we would 
even like to hear some village musici- 
ans playing gay Christmas tunes; we 
would delight to hear the splendid old 
carols sung out in the frosty night 
right under the stars; moreover, we 
would like—yes, we confess it!—that 
big, generous Christmas candle, sym- 
bolic of Christmas gayety and spirit, 
enough to round out twelve whole 
days of merry-making; and we have 
an especial leaning, besides, to those 
smaller wayfarers, Christmas lights, 
set cheerfully and infallibly of Christ- 
mas Eve, and Christmas night, in all 
the windows—and the mummers, and 
the pageant, and the dance!—yes, we 
would like these, too! 

W. H. C., D. ’22. 
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Turkey and Enlightened 
Statesmanship 






Condensed from The World’s Work 








1. European vs. American dip- 


lomacy. 
2. The need for _ preventive 
statesmanship. 


3. The Turk a barbarian. 
4. Turkey and the Philippines. 
5. The only permanent soluti:n. 








UROPEAN diplomacy is seen at 
its worst in the Near East; and 
nothing more startling brings 

into relief the essential difference be- 
tween Europe and America. Without 
indulging in any unwarranted self- 
congratulation, it is permissible to 
point out that the motives which have 
directed recent events in the Near 
East are not the motives that have 
divected American history. With the 
kind of thing that has been going on 
there, the United States will have 
nothing to do. These motives do not 
seek to promote the welfare of the 
Ottoman peoples and to accomplish 
something in the way of solving the 
ugliest problem of Europe; their pur- 
pose is to readjust European jeal- 
ousies and to prevent one power from 
obtaining what seems to be a slight 
advantage over another. It would be 
strange if the charitable spirit with 
vhich the American people respond to 
the constant appeal for help in res- 
cuing from starvation the subjects of 
the Turk were not clouded with a 
slight feeling of impatience. To sug- 
gest that these solicitations are mis- 
directed would be the extreme of bru- 
talitv; vet there seems something ab- 
surd in the fact that Americans should 
be constantly called upon to feed and 
clothe the millions that suffer con- 
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tinuously from Ottoman rule. These 
are fine efforts; yet America is really 
handling the problem in the wrong 
way. 

2. Perhaps the greatest shortcom- 
ing of modern statesmanship is the 
fact that it pays so little heed to the 
teachings of modern science. The 
great triumph of modern medical art 
is preventive medicine. The scien- 
tific method is to find the cause, de- 
stroy it, and so prevent the plague 
from getting a foothold. Its purpose 
is only primarily to cure, its primary 
aim is prevention. The greatest need 
of the world at present is similarly 
preventive statesmanship. The busi- 
ness of the rulers of nations should be 
to go to the cause of the ills that now 
assail the world, and remove these. 

3. As far as the Ottoman Empire 
is concerned the diagnosis at least is 
not a difficult matter. The rulers of 
that country are a tribe of Asiatic 
barbarians who for nearly five centu- 
ries have maintained an armed camp 
in what was once one of the most 
prosperous and civilized parts of the 
world. The word “barbarian” is used 
advisedly, for the Turk has none of 
the qualities that make up what is 
known as European civilization. He 
has no art, no literature, nothing 
that, in the modern sense, resembles 
a science of government or of orderly 
living: in the 500 years that he has 
pitched his tent by the Bosphorus he 
has erected no great buildings—even 
his own Mohammedan mosoaues are 
practically all former’ Christian 
churches. He is a brave fighter, but, 
unassisted by enlightened peonles, he 
cannot even make war, for the me- 
chanics and chemistry of war are en- 
tirely beyond his grasp. Modern 
conceptions of citizenship and democ- 


racy are things he will never under- 
stand; he knows only conquered and 
subject peoples, whom it is his privi- 
lege to treat as slaves. Fate has 
am him domination over large num- 
ers of Christian populations which 
his religion teaches him to look upon 
as lower than cattle, and his treatment 
of them has always accorded with 
this conception. An_ unfortunate 
phase of the problem is that these 
subject peoples themselves are not 
without their serious shortcomings. 
Such things as popular education and 
a fair chance have not been their ex- 
perience. 


4. Rearranging frontiers in accord- 
ance with -European animosities and 
ambitions, sending food and clothes to 
keep alive the remnants of Turkish 
massacre—certainly the modern world 
should have some better method than 
this. There is orly one possible way 
of establishing permanent civilization 
in this part of the world. Five centu- 
ries prove that the Turk will never suc- 
ceed in establishing order. The inevit- 
able conclusion is that the Turk, as a 
ruling power. should therefore cease to 
exist. To extinguish a long established 
power is a great responsibility, which 
the progressive nations should not 
lightly assume; but instances may 
come when it is their duty to do so, 
and this is emphatically one of them. 
The United States decided that the 
sovereignty of Spain should cease in 
Cuba: for reasons not unlike those 
which now apply in Turkey; and it act- 
ed on this decision with results most 
suecessful to Cuba and the world. Simi- 
larly mankind has a mighty surgical 
operation to perform ir the Ottoman 
Smpire. The subject populations of 
Turkey, in their present state of prog- 
ress, can hardly be trusted with sove- 
reign powers even over themselves. The 
American experience in the Philippines 
is the classic illustration of the most 
enlightened colonial methods. Here was 
a great area which for centuries had 
known little except inter-racial strife, 
whose people had been sunk in ignor- 
ance and degradation, in which com- 
municable disease annually removed a 
considerable percentage of the popula- 
tion, and in which public’ schools, 
modern agricultural methods, and means 
of communication—railways and high- 
ways—were all but unknown. The 
work that needs to be done in Turkey 
is not dissimilar to that which the 
United States has accomplished so bril- 
liantly in these Pacific Islands. In 10 
or 20 years this great region in the 
Near East would be one of the most 
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prosperous anil contented in the werld 
The point to be aimed at would not_be 
the advantage of some particular Bu- 
ropean nation; the only object would 
be that elevation of the average man 
that is the only certain guarantee o 
human advancement. Firancially sue 
a programme would not be absurd, for 
the riches of the country, honestly 
handled, would easily carry the burden. 

5. Impossible idealism? It was not a 
dream 24 years ago in Cuba and the 
Philippines; but America brings to 
such a problem of statesmanship a new 
set of ideas, a new conceptior of its re- 
sponsibility as a nation and these at- 
titudes are different from those that 
control European diplomacy. Europe 
has something behind her which the 
United States happily does not possess 
-——a history; her difficulties are the re- 
sult of those racial and religious rival- 
ries and hatreds; those differences in 
language and social conceptions, those 
nationalistic struggles, which have 
been operative for 2,000 years. These 
things really hamstring the best in- 
tentioned European statesmen. America 
knows nothing of such retarding im- 
pulses; that is the real reason why she 
is fitted, as is ro other power, to lend 
a helping hand. There will be no per- 
manent settlement of the “Turkish 
problem” until some such programme 
as that sketched above is adopted. And 
if America has anything to teach a dis-~ 
tracted Europe that is the lesson it can 
teach. If the United States has any 
mission in the world, beyond cultiva- 
tine its own irterests is it not in en- 
gacing in just such enterprises as this? 
Anything that suggests “entangling al- 
liances” or aggression is ‘necessarily 
antagonistic to the American genius; 
but there would be rothing of the sort 
in such a task; it would be a work of 
sheer unselfishness, engaged in only for 
the purpose of benefiting several mil- 
lions of much. suffering men, women 
and children. Indeed it would only be 
ar. extension by the nation of the work 
which has been carried on for three- 
quarters of a century by private Amer- 
ican agencies. American schools, doc- 
tors, and relief organizations have for 
vears in this great region made _ the 
American name a synonym for good 
works. The United States is trusted, by 
both Turk and Christiar, as is no 
other country. The United States is also 
the only nation that could assume such 
a leadership without arousing those 
European jealousies and antagonisms 
that have baffled all efforts to cure 
the ills of the Near East. Such an en- 
terprise would be as novel and refresh- 
ing an irnovation, and accomplish as 
much in introducing new ideals into 
international relations, as did the 
Washington Conference. 


W. W., D. ’22. 
The Reader's Digest 











“What Else Did Father Do?” 


Condensed from Scribner's Magazine 


Edward W. Bok 


MAN who had built up a big 

business decided to retire. He 

said to me: “I have made the 
mistake so common to most Ameri- 
can business men. I have followed 
my business to the exclusion of all 
else. With my active temperament, 
I cannot sit down and twiddle my 
thumbs, and to play golf all year 
seems a waste of time. Golf and the 
theatre have been my only hobbies. 
Pretty barren. I realize it now.”’ 

This man had given his money 
liberally, and I asked him what par- 
ticular charity had interested him 
most. He told me. ‘‘Why don’t you 
go into that work, and supply exactly 
what they need to make it more ef- 
fective?’’ Finally, he saw what so 
many business men fail to see: that 
what business demands in a man is 
precisely what the organizations out- 
side of business demand. It is not 
a question of a different set of tal- 
ents; it is exactly the same set of 
talents. It is the clear, steady head, 
with the force and personality of the 
business man, sharpened in affairs 
that is so urgently needed in so many 
welfare organizations. 

This man became president of the 
organization. A happier man is 
searcely to be found. He revitalized 
the organization, effected economies, 
and last winter it did a quality and 
quantity of work unequalled in its 
history. All it needed was practical 
leadership to send it skimming along 
new and unseen paths which were at 
once obvious to the trained business 
mime. ... 

A man had overexerted in his busi- 
ness during the war and broken 
down. Three physiciane finally suc- 
ceeded in bringing him around. 
“But,” they warned, ‘“‘no return to 
your old business. You go into some 
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entirely new line; something that 
will absorb you as did your business; 
something, if possible, for the benefit 
of your fellow men. Forget money- 
making. You’ve done enough of 
that. Keep away from the old 
grooves.” 

This man is now as busy and as 
contented as any man I ever saw. 
In answer to my question, he said: 
“Happy? Never been so happy in 
my life, or felt so well. I wouldn’t 
have believed it possible how differ- 
ently a man can feel working for the 
other fellow instead of working for 
himself.” 


The truth is, if men could realize 
what that feeling really is and what 
it means to one’s mental, physical, 
and spiritual being we would have 
just the right exodus from the busi- 
ness world that would be beneficial to 
it and into the world so full of wait- 
ing responsibilities and offering a 
quality of service where those men 
are needed, where the new and dif- 
ferent work would add ten years to 
the lives of those who, in business, 
feel burdened, depressed, and old be- 
fore their time. They have become 
jaded from a lifetime of sameness. 


What the average man cannot get 
through his head is the idea of 
dividing his life between two periods 
— one of requisition and the other of 
distribution. John D. Rockefeller 
sensed this and has reached the age 
of 83, with his mind active enough 
with his distributions to keep him 
vitally interested, while all his 
other associates in Standard Oil who 
failed to do it have passed off. A 
man’s life is like the soil of a farm: 
the point comes when he must put 
into the soil what he has taken out, 
else life becomeg barren and unpro- 
ductive. 
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It is not so much the man who 
has made money in large quantities 
as the man who has large God-given 
executive ability, and who, having ac- 
quired ample means, is entirely able, 
if he wishes, to turn his ability 
from further personal aggrandise- 
ment to a similar achievement in a 
field where he will build up some 
effective instrument for others. The 
sooner this man realizes that no in- 
ner and complete satisfaction will 
come to him if he persists in his 
self-centred course, the sooner he 
gets the truth into his mind that 
from those to whom much has been 
given much is expected; the sooner 
it comes to him that what is his to- 
day has come to him from the pub- 
lic and should in a measure go back 
to that public; the sooner he real- 
izes that we who are fathers will in 
the future be remembered by our 
children, not by the money we were 
able to pile up, but by what we did 
with it when we got it—the sooner 
we will see a more contented race 
of American men instead of a grow- 
ing proportion of men who are drop- 
ping in their tracks from strains on 
their hearts overworked in the race 
for more power, more money. 

Our sons and daughters are al- 
ready beginning to see and discuss 
that there is something more to life 
than the mere making of money; 
that man cannot live by bread alone. 
They are going to look back and ask, 
as asked one son recently: “Yes, 
father made money. But what else 
did he do?” Everywhere the signs 
are on the horizon. Talk with the 
future men and women who are leav- 
ing our colleges. It is no longer the 
sordid material mind that knows only 
the dollar-mark and nothing else. 

What else in the future have we, 
as fathers, that is worth while except 
our children? It is all very well to 





expect much of them. But what do 
we give them to go by in our lives 
and our examples? How will our 
records bear the scrutiny of the son 
or daughter with an awakened civic 
conscience which already believes, 
and will realize more fully in the 
years to come, that for a man to live 
a four-squared life he must have 
made the world a little better be 
cause he lived in it? This is not idle 
theory: it is a fact, a state of mind 
already with us. 

A chap returned from college and 
told his father that he wanted to go 
in for civic work. The remark set 
the father to thinking. Finally he 
suggested that the boy take up the 
business so that he himself could 
gradually get out, to devote his time 
to the welfare of the city. The plan 
came about. Twenty months later 
the son said: 

‘Well, father, you’re certainly go- 
ing it strong in your city work. 
You're on the first page again this 
evening. At this rate you're cer- 
tainly going to have Sis and me re- 
member you as something more than 
a money-maker.” 

It is not meeting the case for a 
man to give his check or his name to 
the betterment of his fellowmen. 

The names of a lot of capable men 
appear on the boards or committees 
of organizations for social work— 
names that mean a check and not 
even casual interest. At least in our 
service for others let us be honest. 
If we are posted as directors let us 
help to direct. But to fool the pub- 
lic, to perjure ourselves, is infinitely 
worse than to stand forth in honest 
declaration that the mart is our god, 
and that we are indifferent to the 
judgment of our children when they 
ask in the vears to come: ‘‘What else 
did father do?” 

Scrib. M., D., °22. 
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A Cure for the Party Evil 


Condensed from Current Opinion 


Dr. Frank Crane, Editor 








“This plan of voting by school 
districts and by mail is advocated 

Dr. Benjamin F. Wooding, 
who has devoted much thought to 
the idea. His suggestions fell in 
with my own ideas, presented in 
this article.”—Frank Crane. 








HE plan here presented pro- 
poses: 

To abolish all our present 
election districts, officials and ma- 
chinery; to make every election dis- 
trict co-terminous with the school dis- 
trict; to make the officials of the 
school the sole judges of election; 
to have posted up in the schoolhouse 
the list of the electors of that dis- 
trict, to be verified and kept up to 
date by the school officials, the list 
always to be open for public inspec- 
tion; to vote only by mail, in franked 
envelopes containing the sealed en- 
velope of the voter’s ballot, with a 
detachable slip upon which the vot- 
er’s signature is written. 

Some of the advantages of the plan 
are: That it will make voting easy, 
intelligent and universal; that the 
people can easily and quickly vote 
upon clear issues; that school dis- 
tricts at present entirely cover the 
United States, are already established 
and in constant working order; that 
the children may thus be brought into 
close contact with their government, 
learn to understand it, whereas at 
present it seems to them a remote 
affair. 


The purpose of the plan is to cure 
the party evil and do away with the 
necessity for permanent political 
party organizations, which are the 
curse of the country and the very 
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worst cancer that has developed on 
the breast of democracy. 

We have only to carry the party 
idea to its logical conclusion in order 
entirely to destroy this government. 
That we have had parties for a long 
time, and that the country, never- 
theless, has prospered, is about on a 
level with the argument that a man 
can manage to get along and makea 
living if he is blind or has only one 
arm. All the prosperity of the coun- 
try, all its health and idealism, have 
come in spite of parties and against 
their bitter opposition. If anyone 
will stop to think he will soon real- 
ize that the main and practically the 
only reason that we think we must 
have political parties is because we 
always have had them. Vaccination, 
hospitals, public schools—all of these 
things were fiercely attacked because 
they were innovations. 

The party idea is not American. 
It originated in Europe, where politi- 
cal parties are aftermaths of mon- 
archy, and draw their support from 
the same root idea, which is that 
people are incapable of governing 
themselves except as they are herded 
and as they are bossed by superior 
human beings. The party idea also 
arises from the erroneous belief that 
the only way we can get justice, 
law or liberty is by putting up two 
forces of men and letting them fight 
it out. The founders of our repub- 
lic had no notion of establishing a 
government that was to be run by 
political parties. That notion came 
later. It was bitterly contested by 
the greatest constructive American 
statesmen. 

The effect of the political party is 
to transfer the loyalty of the Con- 
gressman or Senator or President, or 
other official, from the interests of 








the whole people to the interests of 
the political organization. Office- 
holders are made to feel that that 
which keeps them in power is 
not the favor of their people, but the 
favor of their party. The conse- 
quences of this are well known and 
disastrous. Party interests are usu- 
ally put above public interests. 

Parties being well organized and 
anxiously supported by office-seek- 
ers, furnish a most convenient op- 
portunity for bribery, lobbyism and 
corruption. Evil men who could not 
corrupt the whole people find no diffi- 
culty in controlling a party organ- 
ization. The whole history of corrupt 
politics in the United States is closely 
interwoven with the history of politi- 
cal parties. 

The party system is favorable to the 
growth and strength of reactionary 
ideas. It is opposed to healthful and 
normal change. It is favorable to 
stagnation. A government is kept 
fresh and healthy only as it is brought 
in continual contact with the whole 
body of the people. No great re- 
form, no step forward, has ever 
originated with a political party. 
Parties take advantage of these re- 
forms, and climb on the wagon after 
it gets going. The abolition of slav- 
ery, prohibition, the enfranchisement 
of women, are the three outstand- 
ing progressive reforms made in the 
United States. Not one of them was 
due to party initiative. 

Not to have political parties does 
not imply that there should be no 
political organizations. There is no 
reason why there should not be a 
League of Women Voters or other 
leagues interested in labor, the tariff, 
or prohibition. These leagues only 
become dangerous when they cease 
to have as an object the influencing 
of the minds of the people and have 
for their object the usurpation of 
government. 


The root of partyism is fear of the 
people. It is directly opposed to the 
very core of democracy, which is a 
trust in the people. Every political 


partisan will bitterly attack the pro- 
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gram here outlined. He know: that 
it would put him out of business. 

Partisanship in politics brings poli- 
tics into disrepute. In a democracy 
politics is necessary. The ordinary 
man today has a contempt for poli- 
tics and for those who engage in it. 
His contempt really is not for poli- 
tics, but it is for partisanship, for 
it is partisanship that has degraded 
politics. Remove the incubus of the 
political party, and politics will be- 
come of immense interest to the whole 
body of citizens, and the children 
could be trained in it. 

Partisanship in politics is on a 
level with sectarianism in religion. 
Those who say that there could be 
no practical efficient politics without 
parties are on a par with those who 
consider that the interests of relig- 
ion are entirely bound up with their 
own particular sect. 

The party disfranchises many citi- 
zens. The number of citizens who 
do not vote at all is great and is 


growing. They give very good rea- 
sons for their course of conduct. 
They say they have nothing to do 


with the selection of the candidates 
or of the issues. And whichever 
candidate is elected makes little dif- 
ference to them. If people could vote 
directly for candidates without at 
the same time voting for a mass of 
corrupt bosses and political workers, 
many more would vote. 

With two dominant political part- 
ies, the people are divided against 
each other, and this division was 
usually made by their parents and 
their forefathers before them. 
About 40 per cent belong to one party 
and 40 per cent ta the other. Thus 
80 per cent of the people are ar- 
rayed against each other in the lists 
of blind prejudice. That party wins 
which presents a sufficient number 
of the unattached 20 per cent. It 
is really, therefore, the 20 per cent, 
and a fraction of that, which deter- 
mines the government—a government 
by a minority and not by a majority. 

In great crises, such as the late 
war, people put aside all questions 

(Continued on page 626) 
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The American Jail 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 


Joseph E. Fishman 


HIS paper deals mainly with jails, 
T because every person charged 

with crime goes to jail before he 
is sent to a penitentiary or other in- 
stitution. The jail is, so to speak, the 
preparatory school of crime. At pres- 
ent it is the initial breeding-place of 
corruption. 


During the past 16 years I have 
visited 1,500 jails in the United States 
—many of them over and over again. 
If the facts were known, in most in- 
stances a judge’s sentence actually 
reads: “I not only sentence you to 
confinement in a bare, narrow cell in 
a gloomy building, during which time 
you will be deprived of all human lib- 
erties and privileges, but in addition, 
I sentence you to a putrid mire, de- 
moralizing to body, mind, and soul, 
where every rule of civilization is vio- 
lated, where you are given every op- 
portunity to deteriorate, but none to 
improve, and where your tendency to 
wrong-doing cannot be corrected, but 
only aggravated.” 


The cells of the Albany, New York, 
Jail are without light, natural or ar- 
tificial, with only a two-foot space for 
the prisoner to move in. They con- 
tain buckets for toilet purposes, not 
always emptied daily. Each Satur- 
day, at noon, the prisoners are locked 
in their cells, where they remain un- 
til Monday. Each week a prisoner 
spends 103 hours in this fashion, 
when he can do no reading and en- 
gage in no occupation whatever. The 
odor throughout the entire jail is 
nauseating; the bedding dirty beyond 
belief. As vermin are everywhere, 
the deputy cautioned me not to brush 
against walls or pipes. How does an 
inmate spend the remaining 65 hours 
im the week when he is not locked in 
his cell? There is work enough for 
only half the men; the remainder 
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spend their days in a large room, sit- 
ting in utter and complete idleness, 
or, if they desire, play cards and lis- 
ten to stories of crime. There are no 
books or magazines for these prison- 
ers. They get no fresh air, no exer- 
cise, no recreation. 

In the great majority of jails 
throughout the United States, no ef- 
fort whatever is made to separate the 
sick from the well. A very large per- 
centage of prisoners suffer from ve- 
nereal disease, often in an infectious 
stage. They drink from common 
drinking cups; sleep on unwashed bed- 
ding used, possibly, by a hundred 
other prisoners, both sick and well; 
have common toilet facilities; and are 
crowded into the closest possible con- 
tact. A considerable percentage of 
those in jail suffer with tuberculosis. 


I found 31 Federal prisoners in the 
Wichita, Kansas, jail, crowded into a 
room designed to hold 12. The jail 
was inadequately heated, and the pris- 
oners suffered frightfully when the 
weather was cold. The bedding was 
never washed. Some of the blankets 
were so black that it was impossible 
to tell what their original color had 
been. The place swarmed with rats 
of the large sewer variety, which ran 
across the prisoners’ faces as they 
slept and generally tormented them 
almost beyond endurance. The floor 
was littered with filth, and from it 
arose a nauseating stench. 


The jails of Pennsylvania, while 
perhaps a little better on the average 
than in many states, are far from be- 
ing suitable for habitation by human 
beings. Nearly all have little if any 
work for.the prisoners. The fee sys- 
tem of compensating jailers still ex- 
ists in many counties. Instead of be- 
ing paid a salary, the jailer is given 
a certain sum a day to feed the pris- 
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oners, retaining such portion of the 
allowance as is not paid out in food 


for prisoners. A more vicious system 
it would be impossible to conceive. 
Many other states have this same sys- 
tem—Kentucky, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Rhode Island, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Ohio, Indiana, and Florida. I know 
of some places in the country where 
jailers have made as much as fifteen 
and twenty thousand dollars a year 
from the feeding of prisoners—or the 
non-feeding of them. 


There are 115 county jails in Mis- 
souri, and of these at least 100 reek 
with odors that result from having 
almost no plumbing, or leaky plumb- 
ing. Almost without exception, they 
are unspeakably dirty and unsanitary, 
swarming with vermin, frightfully 
overcrowded, and generally so atro- 
cious that it is hard to believe that 
they are meant to house human 
beings. 


The climax of criminal indifference 
is reached in Indiana’s care of insane 
persons who become state charges. 
Under the Indiana law insane per- 
sons must first be committed to the 
county jails, until the necessary steps 
can be taken for commitment to a 


hospital. The State Board of Chari- 
ties declares: 
The necessary commitment to a 


hospital is often a slow and tedious 
process, and all the time the patient’s 
chances of ultimate recovery lessen. 
Usually there are from 50 to 70 in- 
sane persons in the county jails at a 
time. The whole number admitted av- 
erages 935 annually. Seven insane 
men were found in the Madison Coun- 
ty Jail. Several of them had been 
there for many months, and one for 
two years. These men were confined 
without supervision or special care. 
There was no provision for locking up 
any who became violent. 


Idleness is still the prevailing con- 
dit‘on in the great majority of jails 
throughout the country. The Cook 


County Jail at Chicago is a striking 
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illustration, During the day the pris- 
oners are turned out in the corridors. 
One look at these corridors will bring 
home to you with great force just 
what the idleness in our jails means. 
With the exception of a few who work 
in the kitchen and around the jail, no 
prisoner does any work. At a con- 
servative estimate, the value of the 
labor here wasted is, perhaps, between 
a half million and a million dollars a 
year. But economic loss through the 
mental, moral, and physical stagna- 
tion of the prisoners cannot be count- 
ed in dollars. It is incalculable. To 
see hundreds of able-bodied men loll- 
ing around, doing nothing except ex- 
changing stimulating tales of crim- 
inal adventures and becoming more 
proficient in crime, is enough to make 
one despair of any solution of the 
criminal problem while idleness con- 
tinues. 


With few exceptions, girls of twelve 
and fourteen years of age are confined 
in the same room with abandoned 
prostitutes, and with older women 
who have fallen into degradation. 
Some of the younger girls are by no 
means hardened; many of them would 
be easily amenable to suggestion and 
discipline. Their minds are still in 
a formative state, and they listen, of 
course, to stories of crimes, and 
emerge mentally polluted and beyond 
redemption, firmly convinced that ev- 
eryone is “crooked.” 


All that has been said may be said 
with slight variations concerning the 
jails in the great majority of the 
states in the Union. As they stand 
at. present, the jails in the United 
States are melting-pots. Into them 
are thrown helter-skelter the old, the 
young, the guilty, the innocent, the 
diseased, and the healthy, there to be 
mixed with the further ingredients 
of filth, cold, stagnant air, and bad 
plumbing, and all brought to a boil 
by the fires of complete idleness. Only 
the strongest material can resist the 
fusion. Atl. M., D. ’22. 

(To be continued) 
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A Christmas Message 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine 


Edward S. Martin. Editor 


S Christmas comes again there is 

a prospect that it will bring to 

our troubled world some better 
news than it has had of Jate. One 
thing that makes it look so is the dis- 
turbance in the minds of the organ- 
ized churches in the United States at 
the massacres, burnings, and deporta- 
tions that have attended the Turkish 
advance. The church people in this 
country, with something like general 
accord, have remonstrated at the fail- 
ure of our government to take effec- 
tive measures in deprecation of these 
doings. The State Department and 
the White House were flooded with 
remonstrances. Why aren’t you doing 
something? the church people asked 
Secretary Hughes, and his answer was 
that the only way to do more was to 
get more power from Congress. That 
brought home to many minds afresh 
and with energy the drawbacks of the 
policy of isolation from the affairs of 
Europe. The whole Turkish uprising 
is a consequence of the absence of 
the United States from the counsels 
of Europe. Over and over again we 
have been assured that the recovery 
of Europe would certainly be long de- 
ferred if the United States did not 
help about it. Month after month we 
have seen that assurance coming true. 
Suddenly came these Turkish massa- 
cres, and the American churches seem 
to wake up and want something done. 


Another important group — the 
bankers — want something done. The 
most important message of their re- 
cent great meeting in New York was 
that we must bear our share of the 
troubles of Europe and help to cure 
them. This is good news. If enough 
Americans realize that this country 
must do something, something will be 
done. There are people who have 
thought that Europe and Asia were 
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no concern of ours. But we are not 
justified in taking any such course. 
In so far as we have the power to 
help and do not use it, we may ex- 
pect our own system to be poisoned. 
It is by helping others that we best 
help ourselves. That is true in busi- 
ness, in banking and in all the work 
of the church. It is even true in 
polities, which is nothing more than 
the governmental end of all these 
other activities. 

Listen to the closing words of the 
speech of Mr. Thomas Lamont to the 
bankers in New York: 

Do not forget that as the nations of 
urope tace great dangers, America too 
is facing a crisis, though of a different 
order, We have gained great power. 
With the power goes weighty responsi- 
bility. Since the armistice have we dis- 
charged that responsibility? We have 
shouted advice to the nations of Europe. 
But we have been timid and fearful of 
petty entanglements. Now we have, it 
would seem, come to the parting of the 
ways. Shall we give our mind, our un- 
derstanding and our sympathy to these 
problems or shall we stand aside and 
add to our netional stock of gold? Nine- 
teen hundred years ago it was that St. 
Paul said: “For unto whomsoever much 
is given of him shall much be required.” 
And a little before there was One who 
scid: “With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.”” What 
shall we measure for ourselves? Shall it 
not once more be the courage that is 
America’s tradition? Shall it not be the 
generosity as well as the justice that, 
among all the nations of the earth, will 
in truth and name make America first? 

No sounder message than that to 
the American people can come from 
anyone. If we believe in peace on 
earth, we must also believe in good 
will to men. There is plenty of it 
in this country, the problem is to 
get it moving and give it wise direc- 
tion. The great errand of the United 
States to help the nations of West- 
ern Europe to harmony; to help them 
to put aside national contentions and 
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work together to save the civiliza- 
tion of Europe. We can help them by 
entering their counsels that concern 
the management of the world. 

This seems to mean that in some 
way or other we should get into the 
League of Nations, the organization 
that in these days is the sanest and 
most useful council that Europe af- 
fords. It has been proposed lately 
that we might enter it as we entered 
the war, not as an ally but as an as- 
sociate. We bargained for nothing, 
we demanded nothing. If we went 
into the League of Nations on the 
same basis, we might be useful there 
again. But somehow we must be quit 
of isolation. Almost every thought- 
ful person who has been in Europe 
this summer has come home with the 
feeling that it belongs to us to have 
a hand in what is going on there and 
that we shirk a duty by keeping out. 
Congressmen who have been abroad 
have returned impressed with this 
sentiment, which they did not have 
when they started. 

The great thing the world needs, 
as always, but preeminently this 
year, is religion: the understanding 
and application of the great Christ- 
mas message. All the great prob- 
lems before it are full of thorny pos- 
sibilities. The temper in which they 
are approached is everything, and that 
temper depends upon the ideas about 
human life, its purpose and condi- 
tions, that are in the minds of the 
men who confer. The materialists— 
the people who believe that men can 
live by bread alone, and that more 
material accessories is the great aim 
of human effort—will never bring 
peace to the world. The great 





achievement, in so far as it is evel 
accomplished, will be the work of a 
different order of minds, of the minds 
that put spiritual things—righteous- 
ness, courage, justice, kindness, love 
—above all the material things, anc 
believe that if they can attain and 
possess the spiritual valuables, the 
other necessaries will be added to 
them. The great thing that is going 
on in the world now is the demon- 
stration that that idea of life that 
puts spiritual things before material 
things is sound; that not only good 
morals depend upon it, but good busi- 
ness and the welfare of states and 
people. There is an old saw, “Be 
good and you will be happy,” but 
what all the world is finding out 
now is that it cannot be happy unless 
it is good, and that it cannot make 
up for lack of goodness by any kind 
of advantage it may procure by 
strength or wiles. 

And goodness implies, not merely 
correct deportment, not merely ob- 
servance of the law and impeccable 
morals, but good will and helpfulness 
and the courage to take responsibili- 
ties that belong to one. The neu- 
tral kind of good will, which merely 
lets things alone, is not enough in 
these days. What is needed, and 
what at this season and this year the 
circumstances of all the world de- 
mand from the United States, is that 
more positive good will that sees a 
need, that assumes a duty, and helps 
for the sake of helping, without too 
keen an eye for immediate profits or 
loss, but with the conviction that true 
prosperity for any nation can only 
come out of service to its neighbors. 
Harp. M., D., ’22. 
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Psychology in a Modern Hospital 


Condensed from The New York Times 


Russell B. Porter 








1. Contentment of mind — first 
requisite to recovery. 


2. Absence of sounds, sights, 
smells. 

3. Operations made less terriiy- 
ing. 


4. For all classes and creeds. 
5. The hospital of the future. 





HE new Fifth Avenue Hospita: in 
for its psychological reaction upon 
New York is planned especially 
the patient. It is situated opposite 
Central Park, and it is a great white 
structure that one might readily 
imagine as a millionaire’s cou atry 
club, or anything magnificent and 
comfortable, anything but the usual! 
dingy, smelly, unattractive hospital. 
The patient finds an interior in har- 
mony with the exterior. He enters a 
high-ceilinged, circular rotunda, with 
an air of ‘spaciousness and comfort 
that reminds one of the lobby of a 
first-class hotel. It is decorated in 
soft tones, restful to the eye, and is 
further distinguished by an entire ab- 
sence of hospital noises and smells, 
equally restful to the nerves. These 
features are in effect throughout the 
hospital. Unobtrusive ventilating de- 
vices take away odors, and acoustic 
machines and sound-proof walls make 
the building as near sound-proof as 
possible. The patient is protected 
from any suggestion of the misery or 
suffering that one associates with life 
in a hospital. If a patient is unable 
to walk he is admitted by a separate 
driveway at the rear of the hospital, 
and is taken upstairs by a special ele- 
vator. The absence of hospital sounds, 
sights, smel!s, on every floor, gives a 
patient confidence and comfort. 
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Exeept for the children’s floor, 
where wards are desirable, every pa- 
tient has a private room—a wardless 
hospital. Every room is an outside 
room, with a maximum of light and 
air. There are no inside rooms, no 
courts. In this respect, the hospital 
is the only one of its kind in the 
world. The X-like design is responsi- 
ble for this. 

2. The rooms themselves give al- 
most all the space and comfort of 
rooms in a big hotel, and, like such 
rooms, they have been furt tished with 
the idea of providing a home-like 
atmosphere. They are furnished with 
wooden bureaus, tables and chairs, 
painted in accordance with the gener- 
al decorative scheme. The absence of 
the stereotyped white enamel furni- 
ture and white walls is a relief to the 
eye and soul. The beds are fitted with 
a mechanical device that enables the 
nurses to elevate the head and knees 
with a simple motion like cranking 
a Ford. If a patient wants something, 
he presses a button in his room, and a 
red light flashes on in the corridor, 
which remains “on” until a nurse 
comes inside the room and puts it out 
by pressing another button. 

This hospital, with accommodations 
for 300 to 350 patients, and built at a 
cost of $3,500,000, has every ‘scientific 
equipment for the best possible treat- 
ment of the patient. Many of the 
rooms have private: bathrooms. All 
have Le ivate lavatories and are equip- 
ped with everything that the patient 
needs, This insures prompt service, 
and makes it unnecessary for the 
nurses to go flying back and forth in 
the halls for extra equipment. 

Automatie telephones and telauto- 
grraph machines enable the nurses and 
doctors to summon others and order 
equipment without making a sound to 
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annoy the patients. Electric dumb- 
waiters, operated by press-buttons, 
carry the food and supplies for the 
patients upstairs from the basement. 


&. The patient about to undergo an 
operation is taken first to one of the 
anesthetizing rooms, which have aoth- 
ing at all of the operating room at- 
mosphere about them. They are like 
little parlors, and are furnished with 
curtains, rugs and wooden furniture. 
The operating rooms themselves have 
a lighting system of such power that 
it has been possible to substitute a 
restful shade of gray for the tradi- 
tional whitewashed walls. 


As an example of the emphasis 
placed upon the psychological condi- 
tion of the patients the instruments 
with which the basal metabolic tests 
are made are very terrifying for a 
patient to look at, although painless 
to operate. To save the patient from 
fear that might break down his re- 
sistance to disease, the hospital 
authorities have arranged things so 
that he is in a separate room from 
the awesome machinery while the test 
is made, so that he does not see it all. 

The period of convalescence must 
be a delightful one in this hospital. 
First there are the open air loggias. 
Here one takes the air and diverts 
himself with a view of the park. Here 
also is the only place in the hospital 
where one may smoke. This is where 
modern woman puffs her cigarette in 
a modern hospital. Yes, the nurses 
say that even the maternity cases do 
it. Then there are indoor sun par- 
lors, and, finally, the magnificent roof 
tops, four of them, where the patient 
ean find any variety of sun or shade 
or change of scene. 

4. The hospital is not, as one might 
have imagined, the exclusive property 
of the rich. The hospital is for all, 
regardless of class, creed or color. Its 
sponsors found that the hospital prob- 
lem had been solved for the rich, who 
could pay for what they wished, and 
for the poor, who get a free modern 








ward service in city hospitals and — 
vately endowed institutions. e 
Fifth Avenue Hospital caters to the 
great in-between class—men and wo- 
men of moderate means who do not 
wish luxury, who will not accept char- 
ity, and yet need as careful attention 
as the rich or poor. The rates are 
“from nothing up.” The very poor, 
who can pay nothing, are provided 
for. One-third of the cases are to be 
free. A patient pays what he can 
afford, and the nurses and doctors at- 
tending a patient will not know how 
much he pays unless he tells them 
himself. 

5. The sponsors of the hospital say 
that it proves that the ward system is 
a relic of the Dark Ages. Wards 
were once thought necessary for the 
sake of economy, but the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hospital proves that the single 
room system is justified by its econ- 
omy. There is no waste of heat or 
light, as rooms not in use can be shut 
off. Elimination of sex and disease 
classifications allows the maximum 
use of floor space. While sometimes 
a man’s ward is overcrowded, at the 
same time a woman’s ward is almost 
empty. Moreover, single rooms can 
be redecorated and renovated one at a 
time, without closing a whole ward. 

Newly admitted patients are spared 
the vicarious suffering caused by the 
pains and moans of the old patients, 
and the old patients are spared the 
disturbance caused by the admission 
of new patients to a ward. Isolation 
in private rooms decreases the danger 
of infection and contagion. Visitors 
can be admitted to private rooms at all 
hours, in the discretion of the attend- 
ing physician, thus giving the patient 
intercourse with his family and 
friends, and giving his room a home- 
like atmosphere, in contrast to the re- 
stricted visiting hours and cheerless 
air of wards. 

Ts it anv wonder that many believe 
that the Fifth Avenue Hospital will 
be the hospital of the future? 

N. Y. Times Mag., N. 19, ’22. 
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Picturesque Mexico 


Excerpts from The Mentor 


Sherrill Schell 








1. Our distorted picture of Mex- 
ico. 

2. The crusade for better edu- 
cation, 

3. Mexico’s Fine 
nized abroad. 

4. Surprises for the traveler in 
Mexico City. 


Arts recog- 


5. Scenery comparable to Swit- 
zerland’s. 

6. The key to a better under- 
standing. 





EXICO is an unknown country 

to most Americans, in spite of 

the fact that she is our next- 
door neighbor. The average Ameri- 
can, nourished on newspaper accounts 
of hold-ups and kidnappings, to say 
nothing of a steady diet of popular 
magazine stories and motion pictures 
about border desperadoes, thinks 
of Mexico only as a cactus-covered 
desert, populated exclusively by 
blood-thirsty natives whose chief in- 
terest in life is the cutting of inno- 
cent gringo throats. Of late years 
the irritation caused by the Mexican 
Government’s failure to come to sat- 
isfactory terms in the matter of land 
grants and oil concessions has only 
added fuel to the fire of prejudice. 
2. In spite of revolution and non- 
recognition, Mexico has, in several 
ways, made vigorous strides forward 
during the past two vears, the most 
important certainly being that of ed- 
ucation. The greatest drawback to 
its advance has always been the il- 
literacy of the large mass of her 
population. The upper classes are 
intelligent and many of them are ex- 
tremely well educated. Many Mexi- 
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cans have taken high honors at Ox- 
ford and the Sorbonne, although the 
University of Mexico, founded some 
75 years before the Pilgrims landed 
on Plymouth Rock, has been the alma 
mater of most of them. The Indian 
class, on the other hand, has been 
woefully neglected, but President Ob- 
revon has determined that this sorry 
state of things shall not continue. 

According to the Department of 
Public Instruction, more than 30,000 
persons, most of them adults that, a 
year ago, did not know the letters 
of the alphabet, have been taught to 
compute, read and write. The patri- 
otic spirit of the educated class has 
given invaluable support to the cause 
by providing teachers and by estab- 
lishing cultural centers in nearly all 
the towns where schools are organ- 
ized and books distributed. The pro- 
portion of the national budget given 
to public education is probably larger 
than that of any other government, 
and the enthusiasm among the more 
fortunate classes to build up a body 
of educated and useful citizens has 
given the movement something of 
the spirit of a crusade. 

3. Mexico supports a Symphony 
Orchestra which performs many im- 
portant modern European’ works 
often before they are given a hearing 
in the United States. Caruso, Tetraz- 
zini, Gadowsky and many world-fa- 
mous artists have found their most 
enthusiastic audiences in Mexico. 
There are picture exhibitions, lee- 
tures, and theaters where the best 
Spanish-speaking actors appear. 

Mexico’s literature is virtually un- 
known in this country although it 
has always been read and admired in 
Spain, France and Italy. There are 
a number of Mexican writers whose 
work is lauded by the foremost crit- 
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ics of Paris and London. Mexican 
painters, also, have yet to capture 
the fame in the States that they have 
enjoyed abroad. 

Mexico has recently shot ahead of 
the United States by the creation in 
her Cabinet of a Minister of Arts. 
The plan for the art education of the 
people is unprecedented. Every child 
in the public schools is being taught 
to draw, and_= special instruction 
abroad is provided to those that show 
marked talent. The Indian children, 
formerly thought very backward, are 
now considered the equal of those of 
other countries. Insufficiently nour- 
ished in the old days, listless in con- 
sequence, they are now provided with 
free meals by the Government, and 
this experiment has already produced 


remarkable results in making them 
ambitious and quick to learn. 
The Indians, who compose the 


greater part of the population, con- 
tribute not a little to the fascination 
of a trip to Mexico. As a rule they 
are good looking and gentle in man- 
ner; their graceful costumes irresist- 
ibly carry one back to Arabia or Pal- 
estine; they always add to the ro- 
mance of their enchanting setting. 


4. The City of Mexico, in spite 
of its antiquity, of which its numer- 
ous monuments show striking evi- 
dence, is a modern metropolis. The 
countless motor cars that stream over 
her imposing avenues, the occasional 
airplanes circling overhead, the mod- 
ern office buildings, and the smartly 
dressed people seen everywhere give 
it an air of sophistication and up-to- 
dateness. The Paseo de la Reforma, 
the fashionable driveway, is the equal 
of New York’s Riverside Drive in 
elegance, and the Opera House, near- 
ing completion, surpasses any similar 
building in the United States. 


5. Few countries of the world can 
boast of grander scenery than Mex- 
ico. Humboldt declared that the Val- 
ley of Mexico was one of the loveli- 
est he had ever gazed upon, and all 
globe trotters ardently echo his opin- 
ion. The National 


Railway passes 
through a district which vies in 
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grandeur with the most famous parts 
of Switzerland. Many of the cities 
and towns rival those of Old Spain 
in picturesqueness. 

The prehistoric temples and pyra- 
mids built by the long vanished Tol- 
tecs and Aztecs are wonderful and 
awe-inspiring, though they are for 
the most part unexplored, indeed it is 
possible that only a small proportion 
of them have been discovered. No 
one can guess what light they may 
shed on the history of the human 
race. 

The crafts of Mexico often show a 
delightful and harmonious blending 
of Spanish, Indian, and even Chinese 
motifs. It should be ftemembered 
that the Chinese made cruises to the 
Eastern coast during the Seventeenth 
Century and indeed perhaps long be- 
fore, and their impress may be noted 
in the pottery and other crafts of 
today. 


6. One of the most. significant 
proofs of Mexico’s effort to keep her 
house in order is the small number 
of American claims filed at the con- 
sulates during the past year. For 
this effort she needs all the encour- 
agement possible from us. As a 
well-known Mexican said the other 
day: “The United States and Mexico 
might come to a satisfactory agree- 
ment if only their people would make 
the effort to understand each other. 
It is an established tradition in 
America to distrust every Mexican 
Government. The policy of dealing 
with Mexico need not always be that 
of the Big Stick. 

“Americans have never understood 
the Latin character. During the war 
with Spain when Admiral Cervantes 
was bottled up in Santiago Bay your 


Admiral demanded his unconditional 
surrender. The Spaniard refused, 
preferring the annihilation of his 


fleet rather than submit to the per- 
emptory order. To tell a Latin he 
must, offends him. to the quick. Ap- 
proach him like a gentleman and he 
will generally meet you more than 
half way.” 

Ment., N. ’22. 
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In the Dawn of Human Greatness 


Condensed from Collier’s Weekly 
H. G. Wells 











Fresh from the pen of the 
author of “The Outline of His- 
tory” comes this swift panorama 
of recent events, with a sharp 
warning of dangers ahead, and 
an inspiring vision of what we 
can make of our world if we will. 
Mr. Wells says: 

1. Another great war threat- 
ens to come in twenty or thirty 
years. 

2. The World War began noth- 
ing and settled nothing. 

3. “States organized for war 
will make war as surely as hens 
will lay eggs.” 

4. Woodrow Wilson was great 
in his dreams and incapable in 
his performance. 

5. There is a growing force for 
world order and world unity. 

6. No patched-up system of 
conferences will meet the com- 
plex needs of the new age. 

7. A systematic plan for the 
future is needed. 

8. Man’s strength is increasing, 
but still undisciplined. 

9. We can, if we will, more 
than realize the boldest imagin- 
ings of our race. 

This article will appear as the closing 
chapter of Mr. Wells’ new “Short His- 
tory of the World,’ which is about to be 
published. 








E World War, terrible and enor- 
mous as it was, ended nothing, 
began nothing, and settled noth- 
ing. It killed millions of people; it 
wasted and impoverished the world. 
It smashed Russia altogether. 
It was, at best, an acute and fright- 
ful reminder that we were living 
foolishly and confusedly without 
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much plan or foresight in a danger- 
ous and unsympathetic universe. The 
crudely organized egotisms and pas- 
sions of national greed that carried 
mankind into that tragedy emerged 
from it sufficiently unimpaired to 
make some other similar disaster 

zhly probable so soon as the world 
has a little recovered from its war 
exhaustion and fatigue. 

The Great War lifted the threat of 
German imperialism from Europe 
and shattered the imperialism of 
Russia. It cleared away a number 
of monarchies. But a multitude of 
flags still wave in Europe, the fron- 
tiers still exasperate, great armies 
accumulate fresh stores of equip- 
ment. 

The war had arisen as a natural 
and inevitable consequence of the 
competitive nationalisms of Europe 
and the absence of any federal ad- 
justment of these competitive forces; 
war is the necessary logical consum- 
mation of independent sovereign na- 
tionalities living in too small an area 
with too powerful an armament; and 
if the Great War had not come in the 
form it did it would have come in 
some similar form—just as it will 
certainly return upon a still more 
disastrous scale in 20 or 30 years’ 
time if no political unification antici- 
pates and prevents it. 

States organized for war will make 
wars as surely as hens lay eggs, but 
these war-worn countries disregarded 
this fact, and the whole of the de- 
feated peoples were treated as mor- 
ally and materially responsible for 
all the damage, as they would no 
doubt have treated the victor peoples 
had the issue of war been different. 

The French ard English thought 
the Germans were to blame, the Ger- 
mans thought the Russians, French, 
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and English were to blame, and only 
an intelligent majority thought that 
there was anything to blame in the 
fragmentary political constitution of 
Europe. 

President Wilson exaggerated in 
his person our common human trag- 
edy; he was so very great in his 
dreams and so incapable in his per- 
formance. Born prematurely and 
crippled at its birth, the League of 
Nations has become, with its elabo- 
rate and unpractical constitution and 
its manifest limitations of power, a 
serious obstacle in the way of any 
effective reorganization of interna- 
tional relationships. Yet that world- 
wide blaze of enthusiasm that first 
welcomed the project, that readiness 
of men everywhere round the earth— 
of men, that is, as distinguished 
from governments—for a world con- 
trol of war, is a thing to be record- 
ed with emphasis in any history. 

Behind the shortsighted govern- 
ments that divide and mismanage hu- 


man affairs, a real force for world 
unity and world order exists and 
grows. 


It becomes more and more clearly 
manifest that a huge work of recon- 
struction has to be done by mankind 
if a crescendo of such convulsions and 
world massacres as that of the Great 
War is to be averted. 

No such hasty improvisation as 
the League of Nations, no patched- 
up system of conferences between 
this group of states and that, which 
changes nothing with an air of set- 
tling evervthing, will meet the com- 
plex political needs of the new age 
that lies before us. A_ svstematic 
development and a systematic appli- 
cation of the sciences of human re- 
lationship, of personal and group 
psychology, of financial and economic 
science and of education—sciences 
only still in their infaney—is requir- 
ed. Narrow and obsolete, dead and 
dying, moral and political ideas have 





to be replaced by a clearer and a 
simpler conception of the common 
origins and destinies of our kind. 

But if the dangers, confusions, and 
disasters that crowd upon man in 
these days are enormous beyond any 
experience of the past, it is because 
science has brought him such powers 
as he never had before. And _ the 
scientific method of fearless thought, 
exhaustively lucid statement, and ex- 
haustively criticized planning, which 
has given him these as yet uncon- 
trollable powers, gives him also the 
hope of controlling these powers. 
Man is still only adolescent. His 
troubles are not the troubles of sen- 
ility and exhaustion, but of increas- 
ing and still undisciplined strength. 

When we look at ail history as one 
process, when we see the steadfast 
upward struggle of life toward vision 
and control, then we see in their true 
proportions the hopes and dangers 
of the present time. 

As yet we are hardly \in the earli- 
est dawn of human greatness. But 
in the beauty of flower and sunset, in 
the happy and perfect movement of 
young animals, and in the delight of 
ten thousand various landscapes, we 
have some intimations of what life 
can do for us, and in some few works 
of plastic and pictorial art, in some 
great music, in a few noble build- 
ings and happy gardens, we have an 
intimation of what the human will 
can do with material possibilities. We 
have dreams; we have at present un- 
disciplined but ever-increasing power. 
Can we doubt that presently our race 
will more than realize our boldest 
imaginations, that it will achieve 
unity and peace and live in a world 
more splendid and lovely than any 
palace or garden that we know, going 
on from strength to strength in an 
ever-widening circle of adventure and 
achievement? 


Coll. W.. N. 11, ’22. 

















“] thoroughly appreciate this wonderful publication. 
It meets the needs of the busy man who hasn’t time to 
read many magazines.”—F. A. P., Lansing, Mich. 
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Miners’ Wives in the Coal Strike 


Extracts from The Century Magazine 
Freda Kirchwey 





“By coming close to the lives of the 
women on strike I learned more, I be- 
lieve, of the meaning of the indus- 
trial struggle in West Virginia than 
a mile of statistics and‘a year of re- 
search could have taught me.” 








RS. SOAMES had been “set 

out.” With her furniture and 

11 children she had _ been 
moved out of the company house 
where she had lived for eight years 
and had been dumped beside the road. 
I found her living in a tent several 
miles up the valley. Three other 
evicted families occupied tents near- 
by, and in the four families there 
were 30 children. 

“If them sons of thought they 
could throw a scare into us by settin’ 
us out, they guessed real bad. This 
is my third time in a tent, an’ I like 
it fine. Soames an’ I got two tents 
for the 13 of us, but Mrs. Lightfoot, 
next door there, she’s got 9 all in 
one. But it don’t sour us none. If 
we don’t live real good or eat real 
good, we know what we’re doing it 
for, an’ we’ll stick as long as we got 
to. We eat fat meat an’ corn-bread 
mostly, an’ some days we don’t eat 
nothin’; but we know why, don’t we, 
Sis?” 

“I’m afraid those babies don’t know 
why,” I said, “when they get hun- 
gry.” 

“They get to know pretty quick,” 
said Mrs. Soames. “Soon ’s they 
know anything, they know about the 
union an’ the bosses an’ what this 
fight’s about. They’re born to this 
firht.” She looked at the six-months- 
old baby in her arms. “I’d rather 
see this baby die than see the union 
die. If we lose this strike, he might 
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as well be dead. They ain’t going to 
be no security for him, nor for any 
of us, if they kill our union, like 
they're settin’ out to do. Every man 
an’ woman of us is as helpless as this 
baby without we band together an’ 
fight together. My babies may be 
hungry now while the trouble is on 
—it ain’t easy to send ’em to bed 
with nothin’ only a piece of dry corn- 
cake in their hands—but if we don’t 
fight now, they’ll be hungry all their 
lives; an’ if we lose, they’ll die, like 
as not.” 

I heard the story of the march into 
Logan County, when an army of mi- 
ners crossed the mountains to put 
the fear of the union into the opera- 
tors’ hearts. 

“That was an army,” said Mrs. 
Soames, “union men every one of 
‘em. If they hadn’t of stopped for 
talk, they ain’t nothin’ these boys 
couldn’t of done. They’d of cleaned 
the gunmen an’ the dirty scabs right 
plumb out of Logan County. They 
oughtn’t never to have stopped, not 
for President Harding nor nobody. 
Logan County could be a right de- 
cent place for folks to live in if the 
boys had gone ahead an’ finished the 
job. It was a black, stinkin’ place 
then, an’ it still is. If they hadn’t 
of stopped, they could of cleaned it 
out right.” 

“Cleaned it out,” I repeated. 
“Killed all the gunmen and scabs?” 

“Sure enough,” said Mrs. Soames. 
“Shot the hell right out of ’em.”... 

In West Virginia the size of fam- 
ilies can be measured with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy by the length of 
time people have been married. So 
when I met pretty, eighteen-year-old 
Mrs. Sweet and she told me that she 
had been married two years, I show- 
ed no surprise at her two babies. 
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“It was hard before the baby come,” 
she said. “Because first there wasn't 
no work, an’ then, soon as they got 
workin’, seems like, the strike come 
along. The baby come four weeks ago. 
I had a rea. hard time—seems like I 
ought not to, don’t it, with the second? 
—an’ then when baby was 12 days old, 
Tom left me. I can’t make it out. He 
seemed to care about me. Says he was 
goin’ to see a sick uncle, but his un- 
cle’'d have to be real sick to be sicker’n 
what I was. This week the union sent 
me two dollars, an’ last week a dollar 
fifty; that’s the first money come into 
the house since the baby come a month 
ago. They say they'll send it right 
along now even if Tom has lit out. I 
reckon Tom thinks he'll come back 
some time when things ain’t so hard 
round here. I thought it was awful 
when he went, but now I don't care if 
he don’t show up. Things may go easier 


if he stays away—some ways. If I 
had money, I'd pick up the babies and 
go to my people, an’ I'd never in the 


world come back. But I ain't got much 
left out of that three fifty I've took in 
this month, so I reckon ri set right 
here an’ see what happens.” . 


“The children don’t get enough to 


eat,” said Mrs. Wilson, without any 
rancor, “but I tells ’em they mustn't 
make no fuss. ‘Tain’t goin’ to las’, I 
tells ’em. Union boun’ to win. But you 


knows yourself you ain’t goin’ to git no 
two-year-ol’ to take no stock in that. 
But I feeds 'em pretty good. Po’k an’ 
meal we gits off'n the union, an’ I 
cooks 'em up greens off’n the hill what 
I picks. Young an’ ol’ they al eat 
greens; seems to suit ‘em real well. 
Ain’t got no clo’es on’y what’s on ‘em. 
Come winter, an’ I don’t know what we 
all will do. Didn’t have no shoes las’ 
winter, an’ I reckon we won't have no 
nothin’ by nex’. ‘Still, ’tain’t so bad,’ 
I says to my man. ‘Might’s well go 
hunery fer to strike as go hungry fer 
to be out of work. They ain’t nothing 


you can do about it neither way. They’s 
some hollers at the bosses, an’ they’s 
some hollers at the union, an’ they’s 


some as jus’ gen’ally makes moan; but 
we gits along jus’ as Had as they does 
without half the pain.’ 

Mrs. Rathom told me 
months of unemployment before the 
strike came. and of the hunger that 
had made the winter before a night- 
mare. 

“If things had gone on as they was 
before the strike, like we'd ’a’ died. 
They ain't nothin’ to do up this valley 
only oe coal, an’ when that stops, we 
stop. Yhen the strike come, we begun 
to get rations. They ain’t so much 


about the 


meal an’ sow-belly an’ a poke of flour 





once a week; but they can be et. Some- 
times I set an’ think how they’s folks 
right outside the valley eats fresh meat 
every day, an’ corn an’ a pie or a cake. 

“A strike ain’t all good,” she went on, 
and she spat a stream of tobacco-juice 
over the edge of the porch. “It’s got 
to be, and it’s got to be won; but it 
lights heavy on the women. You see 
the men settin’ alorg the ties a-talkin’ 
an’ a-spittin’; men holdin’ meetin’s an’ 
makin’ speeches; men throwin’ horse- 
shoes an’ a-layin’ on their backs; an’ up 
in them hills men makin’ whisky to set 
themselves crazy. There's no good in 
an idle man. 

“It ain’t like that with the women; 
the less work fer the men, the more we 
work. It’s us has to put the children 
off till next day without food. It’s us 
has to hold rags together to cover our 
bodies and our men’s and babies’. It’s 
us has to cook meals with nothin’ fit to 


cook. The men set an’ jaw while we 
work our arms loose; that’s what a 
strike means. The otherdayI walks up 


ar’ says to a buncha men a-settin’ over 
yonder: ‘I sure am goin’ to get me some 
goose eggs so’s you all can hatch me 
out some goslin’s while you're a-settin’ 
there. Might’s well make yourselves 


useful.’ 
“You think I look pretty porely, don’t 
you now? An’ old like. Well, I ain’t 


forty-two yet. That ain't so old. Some 
women’s real spry when they get that 
old. It’s hard on a woman to be lookin’ 
like a wore-out scarecrow when she 
ain’t forty-two an’ ain’t got a gray 
hair, seems like. Men—" She stopped 
short. She wanted me to understand 
what she couldn't say. 

“IT married him when I was 17; my 
mother got me into it. 1 wanted another 


man. Perhaps it wouldn’t of made no 
diffe rence. Marriage—"” She stopped 
again. “He's no more nor less than a 
snake. I hated him when I married 
him an’ I've hated him every minute 
since. I've always been sick like. I’ve 
had 12 children that lived. I don’t 


rightly know just how many others. He 
don’t care; men don’t. 

“It’s killed me. I'm near gone.” She 
knew she was a scarecrow, a flapping 
travesty of a woman. “But it ain't 
right for the children neither. They 
don’t get no proper schoolin’ an’ no 
chance in life. My big boy he come 
back safe from the war to get shot by 
a mine guard acrost in Mingo County. 
These here children ain't got no food to 
make ’em grow right, an’ they ain’t got 
books. School only keeps five months, 
an’ I reckon it ain’t right good at that. 
What can I give to ’em now I got’em?” 


Centy. M., N. ’22. 
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Strikes Must Go to Court 


Condensed from The Country Gentieman 


Henry J. Allen, Governor of Kansas 











1. 8,000 strikes a year. 

2. Kansas points with pride to 
her solution. 

3. Remarkable record of the 
Kansas Industrial Court. 

4. Why labor leaders hate the 
Court. 

5. The Kansas method will be 
adopted generally. 








NE of the greatest needs of this 
country is a fair and just way 
of settling disputes between la- 

bor and capital so that strikes may 
be done away with. No class needs 
this more than the laborers them- 
selves, whose leaders, pursuing the 
archaic methods of the strike, have 
brought upon them untold hardships 
and miseries. 

In this country there is work 
enough for every able-bodied man, at 
a just wage, yet there have been 95,- 
000 strikes in this country in the last 
three years—productive of enough 
sheer waste to pay for a comfortable 
home for every man who went on 
strike. Moreover, over 90 per cent 
of these strikes failed of the purposes 
for which they were called, and the 
others did not produce enough from 
their victory to pay back to the la- 
boring men what it cost them to be 
on strike. The public, brought into 
grim contact with the waste of labor 
strikes, is demanding that these ever- 
recurring quarrels shall be taken in 
charge and settled by responsible 
government that will give justice to 
all parties affected, including the 
public. 

2. The Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations is an arm of government 
which is settling labor disputes in 
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that very way. It was created out of 
the emergency of a coal strike, which 
left the people of Kansas the helpless 
victims of a conflict in the bringing 
on of which they had no part. We 
took over the mines and called for 
volunteer coal diggers, and 10,000 
men enrolled. In ten days the lads 
selected mined enough coal to re- 
lieve the emergency, and soon Kansas 
had a surplus to ship outside the 
state. But those lads did more—they 
proved that a state still had the 
power to protect its people against 
the dangers of a civil war, though 
that war might be called a “strike.” 

The Court of Industrial Relations 
is founded upon one of the oldest 
principles of human government— 
that the safety of the people is the 
supreme law. Under the common 
law, since ancient, times, certain in- 
dustries and vocations have been re- 
garded as affected with public inter- 
est. The Kansas code declared the 
manufacture of food and clothing and 
the production of fuel to be im- 
pressed with a public interest; and it 
declared labor, as well as capital en- 
gaged in these three essential indus- 
tries, to owe a public duty. The 
court consists of three judges ap- 
pointed by the governor for definite 
terms. The presiding judge has well 
stated its purposes: 

In case of controversy between em- 
plovers and workers, in any of those 
three industries, if the controversy shall 
reach the point that it affects the gen- 
eral welfare, the court upon its own in- 
itiative or upon the application of 
either party to the dispute, or upon the 
complaint of ten citizen taxpayers of 
the locality, shall take jurisdiction and 
adjudicate such differences. The court 
may fix rules concerning hours of la- 
bor and working conditions and estab- 
lish a standard of wages. all of which 
must be observed by both parties un- 
less changed by agreement of the par- 
ties and approved by the court. If 
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either party be dissatisfied the matter 
may be taken directly to the supreme 
court. Throughout the controversy the 
industry must continue to operate. 

It is not a court of arbitration. It 
is a court of justice. It is an impar- 
tial tribunal. A representative of la- 
bor is not one of its judges, neither 
is a representative of capital there— 
just as any other court of law repre- 
sents neither plaintiff nor defendant. 
The Court represents the public. It 
has been called the court of the pen- 
niless man or woman. Any person 
may come into it without payment 
of a cent of cost; the state will pay 
the cost. 


3. The Kansas Industrial Court 
has been in operation two years and 
seven months. It has made decisions 
in 45 cases affecting the wages and 
working conditions of thousands of 
workers in mines, packing houses, 
mills, railroad shops, light and power 
plants, and of those 45 decisions 43 
have been accepted by both sides as 
just and fair. To give but two or 
three examples: 


The court has made 9 different ad- 
judications in disputes between the IIli- 
nois Traction Co. and its employees in 
Kansas. In the first decision wages 
were raised 33 per cent; in its last de- 
cision wages were reduced 11 per cent; 
each decision was accepted as a just 
decision by both company and men. 

In Goodland the shopmen of the Rock 
Island Railway had been trying for 17 
years to get the company to inclose the 
shop. They came before the court and 
it ordered the company to inclose those 
shops forthwith. For 25 years coal op- 
erators charged miners a discount of 
10 per cent if they drew their wages 
before pay day. It amounted to 520 per 
cent per annum. The Court wiped that 
out in just 18 minutes. During the 
year prior to the establishment of the 
Court there was an average of 13% 
strikes a month in the Kansas coal 
fields and the average number of days 
a miner was emploved was 141 for the 
year. Under the Industrial Court the 
number has been 256 days. The fami- 
lies of the miners know the difference. 
In three elections the Industrial Court 
idea has won in the industrial districts 
of the state. 


4. Two classes fight the Industrial 
Court idea—one the greedy employ- 
er; the other the professional labor 
leader who realizes that if the gov- 
ernment may find justice for the la- 
boring man, then there will be no 
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longer any reason why laboring men 
should pay out of their pockets each 
month a share of their wages to 
keep going a lot of soft-handed agi- 
tators who make their living off the 
quarrels they foster between labor 
and its employers. That is why la- 
bor leaders hate it and go about the 
country misrepresenting it. 

Being a labor leader has become 
an industry in America, where 150,- 
000 paid secretaries of labor draw out 
of the slender purses of the workers 
$60,000,000 a year. Mr. Gompers 
says I have taken away the divine 
right of men in Kansas to quit work. 
I have not. I have merely helped 
to take away Mr. Gompers’ divine 
right to order men to quit work; and 
we have assured the divine right of 
any man who wishes to keep on the 
job as long as he wishes, and we 
have provided for his protection. The 
law does not deprive a man of his 
natural right to choose his own em- 
ployment and to cease it at will. It 
does prevent concerted action that 
might take the form of a conspiracy 
to restrict production or to close 
down any of the state’s essential in- 
dustries. 

I am not preaching that industrial 
courts should supersede labor organ- 
izations; but that government should 
guarantee justice to laboring men 
and relieve them of the burden of bad 
leadership and its costs, and leave 
labor leadership a more benevolent 
purpose than it now holds. 

5. In a short time the principles of 
the Kansas Industrial Court will be 
put in force in all the states of the 
Union. Last month the Commission 
on Uniform State Laws, composed of 
the best lawyers in the country ap- 
pointed by the governors of the 48 
states, voted unanimously to recom- 
mend to the states as a needed uni- 
form law a court of industrial rela- 
tions fashioned after the Kansas 
court. Many other facts might be 
cited showing that the movement is 
growing. It is foolish to say there is 
no. solution for the quarrel of the 
laborer with his employer. 

Count. Gent., N. 18, ’22. 
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A National Focus of Science 


and Research 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 


George Ellery Hale 








1. A public exhibit of the prog- 
ress of science. 

2. Demonstrations of the im- 
portance of industrial re- 
search. 

3. The National Academy an 
outgrowth of Civil War. 

4. The most authoritative scien- 
tific body in the U. S. 











LANKING the Lincoln Memorial 
in the city of Washington, an- 
other marble structure, also as- 

sociated in its origin with the Civil 
War, is now rising. This is to be the 
home of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the National Research 
Council, organized to promote the 
progress of science and _ research. 
In this centre the latest scien- 
tific advances of the country will be 
shown in exhibits. In 1919 a gift of 
$5,000,000 was made by the Carnegie 
Corporation to permit the erection of 
the building and to provide an endow- 
ment for its maintenance. An entire 
city block was purchased for the site 
by friends of the Academy. 

One of the prime purposes of the 
new building is to serve as a means of 
keeping the public in touch with the 
progress of science and to demonstrate 
the importance of research. For ex- 
ample, one of the exhibition rooms 
will contain radio apparatus, where 
amateurs can study methods of con- 
struction. Moreover, demonstrations 
will be shown, step by step, of the 
various experiments made by scien- 
tists and inventors, which led up to the 
discovery of wireless communication. 
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Hitherto the United States has pro- 
duced few great physicists. Is it not 
probable that some of these boys will 
be led to recognize the fundamental 
importance of science and to see with 
leaders of industry that the greatest 
advances arise, not merely from the 
direct attempt of the inventor to solve 
some special problem, but even more 
truly from the pioneer work of the 
scientific investigator, who discovers 
the phenomena and formulates the 
laws that underlie and render pos- 
sible both invention and industry? 

The phenomena of nature, the ap- 
paratus for studying them, and the 
means by which fundamental dis- 
coveries are applied for the public wel- 
fare will all be demonstrated in a 
changing exhibit, kept constantly up 
to date. One room will be placed at 
the disposa! of the scientific and tech- 
nical bureaus of the government, 
which will show in sequence the re- 
sults of their latest researches. Anoth- 
er wil be used to illustrate the ad- 
vances made in industrial research lab- 
oratories. The discoveries and pro- 
gress of physics, chemistry, astron- 
omy, zoology, botany, and of medicine, 
engineering, and agriculture will be 
demonstrated in other rooms. The 
National Academy will strive to pop- 
ularize science, supply technical infor- 
mation, secure co-operation among in- 
vestigators, point out new possibilities 
of progress, and promote the develop- 
ment of American industries. 

2. When men like Elihu Root, 
Theodore Vail, and Herbert Hoover 
emphasize the fact that industrial de- 
velopment and national progress de- 
pend in great degree upon the im- 
provement of methods and the in- 
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crease of output by research, and when 
industrial corporations spend millions 
annually in their research laboratories, 
we may be sure that the leaders of 
the industries that still apply old pro- 
cesses will soon awaken. An impor- 
tant division of the Research Council 
devotes its whole attention to this pro- 
blem, demonstrating by examples 
drawn from the practice of leading in- 
dustries that no expenditure is more 
profitable than that which is made for 
research. And when all our great cor- 
porations realize that they can cheap- 
en and improve their products by re- 
search, a reciprocal advantage to 
fundamental science will follow. 

3. The purpose of the National 
Academy differs materially from that 
of the vast number of special socie- 
ties that have advanced science by 
specialization. In the very nature of 
the case such concentration develops 
narrowness of view, and the isolated 
worker fails to see clearly the vast 
territory lying beyond his own. The 
specialist should be brought into touch 
with the great variety of instruments 
and methods devised by workers in 
other fields, for in scores of cases 
they are directly applicable in his own. 
The members of the Academy are 
leading investigators, covering all 
branches of science and vigorously ex- 
changing ideas. 

It was in researches for military 
purposes during the Civil War that the 
Academy had its origin. Serious re- 
versals had left small room for over- 
confidence, and taught the necessity 
of utilizing every promising means 
of strengthening the Northern arms. 
With one or two exceptions, the great 
scientific bureaus of the government, 
now so powerful, had not come into 
existence. Leaders of science and en- 
gineering recognized the need of a 
national organization, embracing the 
whole range of science, to advise the 
government. A bill to incorporate the 
Academy was passed by Congress in 
February, 1863. The Academy thus 
assisted the government in various 
problems connected with the Civil 
War just as the Paris Academy of 
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Sciences aiding in stamping out civil 
war after the French Revolution. 


4. After the Civil War the govern- 
ment continued to call upor the Acad- 
emy for advice on a great variety of 
problems. Reports were submitted on 
such questions as electrical units, in- 
structions for the Polaris expedition, the 
protection of coal-mines, the erection of 
a new naval observatory, the inaugura- 
tion of a national forest policy, scien- 
tific explorations of the Philippines, etc 
Such information can now be obtained 
frequently from the numerous sciertific 
bureaus of the government. But it stil! 
remains true that questions of broad 
scope, especially those requiring the co- 
operation of scientific authorities repre- 
senting several fields of knowledge, can 
be best dealt with by such an irde- 
pendent and unbiased body as the Na- 
tional Academy. 


Hundreds of problems were success- 
fully attacked by the Academy during 
the World War in cooperation with the 
War and Navy Departments. The Na- 
tional Research Council consists of the 
representatives of 56 scientific bodies, 
together with representatives of the 
government ard certain members at 
large. I wish space permitted me to 
describe its numerous activities since 
the war. Committees of the leading 
investigators meet from time to time to 
compare methods and results, and to 
prepare broad surveys of the existing 
knowledge and the most promising op- 
portunities for further research. An- 
other mode of advancing research is the 
establishment of National Research Fel- 
lowships in physics, chemistry, and 
medicine, for those who have shown ex- 
ceptional promise in their university 
work. 

To appreciate the possibilities of the 
many activities that will focus in this 
building, and to realize their signifi- 
cance to human progress, we must 
briefly discern the true place of sci- 
ence in any intelligent scheme of na- 
tional development. Man was onrce in 
abject fear of nature, and in his su- 
perstitious ignorance deified the wind 
and the thunder, and peopled the air 
with evil spirits, whom he propitiated 
by sacrifice. Today. taught by science, 
he analyzes the lightning, and uses its 
essence in the industrial arts. He navi- 
gates the airin the face of furious gales. 
Instead of fearing nature he now sub- 
dues her to serve his needs. Manifold 
increase in the production of the soil, 
the rapid conquest of disease, the crea- 
tion ar.d development of industries and 
the reduction in cost of daily necessi- 
ties, all these and much more we owe 
to science, whose work for humanity 
has only just begun, 
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The Wonderful Age We Live In 


Excerpts from Popular Science Monthly 


HOMAS G. ALLEN has built in 

England what Sir Oliver Lodge 

declares to be one of the great- 
est inventions of all time—the hy- 
drautomat—which by joint application 
of the weight of a column of water 
and atmospheric pressure, induces the 
water of streams to “lift itself by 
its bootstraps” to almost any desired 
altitude. No source of power is used 
other than what nature furnishes. 

So epochal is his invention that Mr. 
Allen has been invited by the United 
States Bureau of Weights and Mea- 
sures to demonstrate it in Washing- 
ton. Engineers declare that the hy- 
drautomat will tap new and almost 
unlimited sources of water, reclaim 
thousands of acres of arid land and 
develop enormous supplies of power 
from sluggish rivers—all at trifling 
expense. 


Daniel F. Comstock, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has 
just made possible the greatest ad- 
vance in the art of motion pictures 
since its birth—that of successfully 
coloring the film. The achievement is 
the culmination of seven years’ work, 
during which time Professor Com- 
stock arrived at no less than seven 
different processes, all of which were 
found useless in practice but valuable 
in the final results they led to. 


In the world’s first large-scale at- 
tempt to provide systematized ac- 
commodations for the touring motor- 
ist at the end of each day’s trip, a 
chain of 20 modern hotels, in which 
every suite of rooms will have its own 
private garage, is now being estab- 
lished on the Pacific Coast. ‘ The im- 
mense project comes as a striking in- 
dication of how travel is swinging 
back from the railroads to the high- 
ways. 
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These elaborate hostelries_ will 
serve automobile tourists along 2,700 
miles of paved highway between Van- 
couver, B. C., and San Diego, Calif. 
Each of the highway hotels will stand 
on a four-acre lot. Forming a hollow 
square inclosing a large courtyard, 
will be built low, one-story fireproof 
bungalows, all under one roof. In the 
central courtyard will be garages, a 
camp-fire space, radio receiving sta- 
tion. Hotel charges will be $2 a 
night for one-room apartment; $3 for 
two-room apartment, and $4 for four- 
room apartment. 


Will the “talking thread” soon rev- 
olutionize our present methods of let- 
ter correspondence? When “writing” 
to distant friends, shall we merely 
send them spools of cellulose string 
which, when placed on a reproduc- 
ing mechanism, will speak our words 
just as we said them? 

The perfection of a remarkably 
economical “talking thread” dictat- 
ing device even now promises a dis- 
tinct advance in the dictation of busi- 
ness correspondence. It is being used 
successfully in a number of business 
offices. 

The machine, designed by a Swiss 
inventor, is both a recorder and re- 
producer of dictation. The vibrations 
of the voice are impressed on a cel- 
lulose thread, which becomes a perma- 
nent record, taking up comparatively 
small space. The threads are said 
to mark a distinct advantage over 
the bulkier disk and cylinder dicta- 
tion records now in general use. In 
fact, a thread record containing im- 
pressions of a speech of hundreds of 
words can be wound in a neat coil 
that is small enough to be inclosed 
in the average envelope used in per- 
sonal correspondence. 
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Scientists have held that plant 
growth is due principally to heat, but 
recently, experts of the Department 
of Agriculture have discovered that 
it is really the number of hours of 
daylight that controls the reproduc- 
tive processes of plants. The govern- 
ment experiments hold forth the hope 
that scientists may not only invent 
beautiful new flowers and vegetables, 
but that our homes may be enriched 
the year round with fresh vegetables 
now denied to us except at certain 
seasons. 

The iris, which commonly flowers in 
May and June, will not bloom under 
hothouse conditions in winter, even 
though May and June temperature 
conditions are reproduced. The 
chrysanthemum, even in a chamber 
artificially cooled to an October tem- 
perature, will not bloom in midsum- 
mer. Yet, when the secret of light 
control was discovered, the iris, grown 
in hothouses strung with electric 
lamps that artificially lengthened the 
day by six hours, was made to bloom 
in winter; while by producing arti- 
ficially the daylight period of Oc- 
tober, chrysanthemums were made to 
blossom in midsummer. 

The scientists have proved that if 
a plant is prevented from flowering 
by keeping it from attaining the prop- 
er daylight period, it will remain 
blossomless until its required normal 
light period is regained. Lettuce, 
radishes, or spinach, for example, go 
to seed under normal conditions, yet 
when their days are shortened arti- 
ficially, they remain blossomless. The 
significant fact here is that vegeta- 
bles which are now delicacies because they 
go to seed when hot weather arrives, may 
be kept from doing so by regulating their 
daylight period. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching re- 
sult of the tests is the use of arti- 
ficial light regulation for plant breed- 
ing. Heretofore, plant breeders have 
been unable to make desired cross 
breeds, because of their inability to 
eliminate differences in time of flow- 
ering of the two parental flowers. 
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Artificial light control will make it 
possible to synchronize their blooming 
periods. 


In their relentless war on microbe 
bred disease, scientists now have at 
their disposal a powerful new weapon 
in the form of a marvelous miscro- 
scope that by employing invisible 
ultra-violet rays, ales microbes look 
like elephants. The importance of the 
new instrument, perfected by Dr. J.S. 
Barnard, in charge of the British Na- 
tional Institute of Medical Research, 
lies in the fact that it shows sharply 
the living microbe 12 times larger 
than do other microscopes, which, in 
addition, reveal the tiny disease breed- 
ers only as dyed and shriveled corpses. 

For years the microscope has been 
limited to an enlargement of a 
million times, whereas the new in- 
strument magnifies 12,250,000 times! 


The opinion has long been held that, 
sooner or later, the invention of de- 
structive war machinery would reach 
such a point as to render a league 
against war amongst the nations an 
absolute necessity. The rumored jam 
jar full of high explosive which could 
wipe out a whole city may not yet 
be an actual fact, but the latest air 
invention reported from France must 
incline the militarist to throwing up 
the sponge. It is the unpiloted bomb- 
ing machine. At almost any distance, 
apparently, from “the objective,” in a 
comfortable easy chair in a comfort- 
able room sits a man before a set of 
ivory keys. Drawn up in field with- 
out are some twenty, say, pilotless 
bombers. He presses one key, and the 
bombers rise in the air; he presses 
another, and they take flight, east, 
west, north or south, as the circum- 
stances may require. Then by means 
presumably ‘of charts and other de- 
vices, he steers his fleet until it 
hovers over its quarry. And another 
key effects a release of the bombs, 
and the battle is over. So passes “the 
glory of war,” indeed.—International 
Interpreter. 
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Propaganda and ‘International 
Relations 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine 


S. S. McClure, Editor 


HE devastating effect of even a 

brief propaganda of hatred can 

be most easily studied in the Ger- 
many of the last forty years. Until 
the World War England and Ger- 
many had never spilled each other’s 
blood. 

The propaganda against England 
began, according to Bismarck, in 1885. 
In his memoirs he tells us that he 
feared the influence of the wife of 
Frederick, the daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria. He therefore used certain 
newspapers to attack England. In 
January, 1900, the Cologne “Gazette” 
said: 

“Those who carry their memories 
back to a decade or so ago will re- 
member the widespread indignation 
which the Cologne ‘Gazette’ aroused 
by its continued and persistent at- 
tacks upon England. A _ sentimental 
enthusiasm for the sea-girt land of 
freedom was then prevalent among 
educated classes of Germany. At that 
time there were only a few German 
politicians who called attention to 
the obvious consideration that this 
state of feeling might easily, in cer- 
tain circumstances, have quite dis- 
astrous consequences under a weaker 
conduct of Imperial affairs exposed 
to English influence.” 

To prevent this, a group of Ger- 
man newspapers was incited to arouse 
hatred of everything English. As 
the Cologne “Gazette” said: 

“At that time it was a national 
duty to create an anti-English feeling 
strong enough to sway the balance 
against the dangers of a hazy policy 
guided by popular feeling. It was 
then that those anti-English catch- 
words were coined and put into cir- 
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culation, with which the air of Ger- 
many now re-echoes, although they 
have long since ceased to be ap- 
plicable.” 

To further the opposition to Eng- 
land the Cologne “Gazette” more- 
over urged Russia to consider the op- 
portunity arising from the Boer War 
in these words: 

“It is Russia’s business to consider 
whether and in what manner she will 
take advantage of England’s em- 
barassments.” 

The effect of this anti-English prop- 
aganda was very evident during the 
Boer War. 

In 1914, Count Reventlow published 
a book entitled, “Deutschland’s Aus- 
wartige Politik, 1888-1913,” and on 
page 171 he says: 

“The feeling in Germany was 
strengthened and embittered by the 
violent attacks which public opin- 
ion continued to direct against Brit- 
ish policy in South Africa, and the 
manner in which the war was con- 
ducted. In this outburst there joined 
together at once and over-flowed all 
the accumulations of the last ten 
years in the feeling that the nation 
had been insulted, in recollections of 
real or supposed political failure. The 
voluminous literature of these years 
shows, one might say, on every page 
the thought and the hope that one 
day the reckoning with England 
would come.” 

Professor Delbruck, Editor of the 
Prussiche “Yahrbuch,” said in Janu- 
ary, 1900: 

“Today all German parties are 
united in rejoicing at English defeats. 
Public meetings censure the Govern- 
ment for not intervening in favor of 
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the Boers, and urge the Emperor not 
to carry out his intention of going to 
England.” 

Yet the writer avows that: 

“Germany today might very well 
be friends with the world at large.” 

Anti-English meetings were held 
all over Germany. One at Gottingen 
in September, 1899, expressed sym- 
pathy for the Boers and used these 
words: 

Not because the Boers were entirely 
in the right, but because we Germans 
must take sides against Englana. 

In December, 1899, General Buller 
was defeated by the Boers before 
Colenso. He lost nearly two whole 


batteries of field guns, and Lord 
Roberts’ only son was killed while 
trying to save them. On the arrival 


of the report of this disaster, the 
German Hong-Kong Club gave a 
banquet to the German community. 
Resounding cheers issued from the 
banqueting hall, and the club house 
was illuminated with colored lights. 

Dr. Delbruck told his countrymen 
that: “The insults with which the 
English army and the English na- 
tional character were at that time 
(during the Boer War) bespattered, 
not in the German press only, but in 
the Reichstag, were so excessively 
gross that one could scarcely take it 
amiss if the English bore a grudge 
against us on their account.” 

A keen observer thus summarizes 
the situation in 1900: 

Germans are in general of a peace- 
ful disposition, and in that matter 
there is no difference between tne in- 
habitants of Berlin and those of the 
provinces. But if the question were 
put in Berlin, “Which nation would you 
like best to thrash?” ninety-eight per 
cent of the residents would reply, “The 
English.” 

In less than thirty years a marvel- 
ous, varied propaganda, a propaganda 
at its source (as we have seen) en- 
tirely and frankly unscrupulous of the 
truth, had led Germany to a frenzied 
animosity accurately expressed in 
Lissauer’s notorious “Hymn of Hate:” 
You we will hate with a lasting hate, 
We will never forego our hate, 

Hate of seventy millions choking dowr. 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone—Eng- 
land! 
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Here is an example of pre-deter- 
mined, definite propaganda working 
wholly within the life of living men 
of affairs. If so much could be 
done in the green tree of the present, 
what could not be done in the dry 
of the centuries? 

2. The most vivid and present illus- 
tration of the effect of the memor 
o: ancient wrongs is found in Ireland. 
We are interested in the racial and 
national hatreds of Europe so far a 

1ey coucern the well-being of Amer- 
1c President Lowel! of Harvard 

id recently: 

Of late there have come to us rrom 
every part of Murope mutual antipathies 
among men bred in the Old World. We 
must, if we can, see that such feel- 
ings are not fostered here. 

The key of the 


irish situation i 
found in a few words in a speec 
made in Atbert Hall, London, No 
vember 15, 1919, to a great Irish 


meeting, and reported in the English 
newspapers like any other piece of 
news: 

I want you women nursing your cnil- 
dren to feed them with a hatred of the 
governing classes of England. 

{s that good advice, or is it the 
advice of John Redmond, for nearly 
30 years the Irish leader for Home 
Rule, who, referring to the wrongs of 
one or two hundred years ago, said: 

But do let us be sensible and truth- 
ful people. Do let us remember that we 
~ “iad of our generation are a free peo- 
ple. 

In my article on “Some Delusions 
About Ireland,” in the June “Mc- 
Clure’s,” I showed briefly how the 
prevalent delusions of the Irish peo- 
ple, and the mania of persecution 
from which they suffer, have been so 
easily transferred to America. I 
referred to the dispatch sent by the 
Associated Press from Paris, under 
date of June 30, 1919, on the authori- 
ty of ex-Governor Dunne of Illinois 
and Frank P. Walsh, absurdly stat- 
ing that the British were bombing 
Irish villages from airplanes and 
murdering women and children. 

3. The legend that Henry Ford met 
serious opposition from England in 
establishing his factory at Cork is 
part of the huge body of delusions 
that have made the Irish question a 
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yery serious American question. Yet 
i? any one had taken the trcuble to ask 
llr. Ford, he would have learned that 
the British Government, as repre- 
sented by Lloyd George, was espe- 
cally eager for Mr. Ford to estab- 
lish a factory in Ireland, and that 
Lloyd George had urged him to es- 
tanlish it near Cork. 

’ will give one more illustration 
to show how the American people 
have been led to accept the mass of 
unrealities that constitute the Irish 
Question. 

On Sunday, September 7, 1919, in 
Ferinoy, while a party of 18 soldiers 
were about to enter the Methodist 
church, three motor cars of armed 
men drove up. The men alighted 
and surrounded the military. The 


‘corporal was shot dead just as he 


was entering the church, and the next 
two soldiers to step into the doorway 
were dangerously wounded. The mili- 
tary, taken completely by surprise, 
were overpowered and their rifles 
were taken from them. In accord- 
ance with the military regulations the 
soldiers carried their unloaded rifles 
with no ammunition. They were 
practically unarmed. The crime 
caused general horror, and the Most 
Rev. Dr. Brown, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cloyne, sent a letter con- 
demning Sunday’s outrage to the Rev. 
J. O’Donoghue, Adm., Fermoy. It con- 
tains the following: 

I was horrified—and so, too, as you 
inform me. were the people of Fermoy 

in reading the account of that awful 
tracedy. The little band of soldiers 
had given no cause for provocation 
They were proceeding in ar orderly 
manner to their religious service, when 
the desperadoes stepped from their cars 
and, as sworn at the inquest, with lit- 
tle. if any warning or parley, fired on 
the unoffending men. Doubtless the 
immediate purpose of the criminal raid 
was to possess themselves of the rifles 
carried by the soldiers, but there is 
little reom to doubt that they came 
prepared to carry out their object even 
though it included the taking of inno 
cent life. It was a fearful tragedy, a 
savare crime which cries for vengeance 
from God and ordered society. 

At the public masses on Sunday next. 
speaking for the bishop, the clergy, and 
the people of Fermoy, von will strong- 
ly condemn the awful crime in the name 
of Christian morality and social order. 
TI say deliberately that there is no bet- 
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ter-ordered town in the kingdom than 
Fermoy. For a hundred years it has 
been a large military” station, and 
throughout all that time amicable re- 
lations have existed between civilians 
and military, and nothing has happened 
recently to alter these kindly relations. 
The relations between the military and 
civilians have always beer very good. 

As to the facts there was no dif- 
ference of opinion. I was in Dublin 
when this outrage occurred and read 
many Irish newspapers, Unionist, Na- 
tionalist and Sinn Fein. Yet this 
is how the story was cabled to the 


New York “American,” by Daniel 
O’Connell, Universal Staff Corres- 


pondent at Cork: 

A sensational hold-up of a military 
force took place this morning at Fer- 
moy. when Sinn Feiners attacked a 
party of British soldiers numbering 
30, fully armed. 

One soldier was killed and several 
wounded, three severely. The Sinn 
Feiners captured all the soldiers’ arms. 
The soldiers had marched out of the 
barracks to “keep order” at the regu- 
lar Sunday chureh parade. Suddenly, 
out of a side street. dashed three auto- 
mobiles occupied by armed civilians, 
who ordered the soldiers to halt ard 
deliver their arms. 

Instead of obeying, the commander 
ordered his soldiers to fire A battle 
followed The parties were equal in 
strength, but the Sinn Feiners proved 
the better shots. 

Take it by and large, this extra- 
ordinary collection of dies is repre- 
sentative of the greater part of the 
dispatches from Ireland. It would 
be unfair to the American newspap- 
ers to single them out as being the 
most gullible in dealing with news 
from Ireland. The leading papers of 
England and Australia are frequently 
misinformed. 

Let us consider the views of lead- 
ing Irishmen and the inevitable im- 
plications. On January 6, 1921, at 
a mass meeting in Madison Square 
Garden, Harry Boland, Secretary to 
Mr. de Valera, said: 

If England does not stop its cam- 
paigen of murder we will preach a race 
vendetta among the millions of trish 
throughout the world and take an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth and 
strike dowr everything British. If I 
had my way, I would tell the Irish in 
\merica to rise up and tear down ev- 
erythine British. 

Speaking about a week later in 
Boston, Judge Cohalan, a justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York 
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State, said: 

We must point out that, just as in- 
evitable as was the conflict between 
Germany and Great Britain, so is a con- 
flict inevitable between the United 
States and Great Britain unless tng- 
land disarms her ravy and withdraws 
her troops from Ireland. 

4. Mr. Hughes, Secretary of State, 
in June, 1922, said: 

“It should be recognized that what 
is more necessary than formulas is 
a keener sense of responsibility in the 
discussion of international questions. 
The chief enemies of peace are those 
who constantly indulge in the abuse of 
foreign peoples and their Govern- 
ments, who asperse their motives and 
visit them with ridicule and insult.” 

Speaking later he said: 

“In the field of international af- 
fairs recklessness of statement is es- 
pecially injurious to the interests of 
the country. Some of our editors and 
public men write and speak as though 
what they said for foreign peoples 
and their governments could not be 
seen or heard beyond the three-mile 
limit. The first duty of a people that 
desires peace is to cultivate good will, 
and the only cure for intemperate 
statement is the resentment of an in- 
telligent community. 

“Let it be understood that those 
who indulge in diatribes against for- 
eign peoples and their governments, 
who hold them up to ridicule, who 
impute to them base motives and 
asperse their honor, are enemies first 
of their own country and as such 
deserve universal censure.” 

I have demonstrated in my arti- 
cle on Ireland in the June “McClure’s” 
that the Irish, like the Germans, have 
been the victims of an endless propa- 
ganda of hatred that has manufac- 
tured patent falsehoods as to the pres- 
ent. If memories as ancient as those 
which this propaganda has inspired in 
the Irish were everywhere cherished 
and inflamed they would cause the 
bloody anarchy of the Balkans at 
their worst through all civilization. 

The destructive effect of obses- 
sions arising from nourishing mem- 
ories of ancient wrongs, makes diffi- 

cult the writing of history for schools. 
Will it be possible to produce good 
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school histories that will not nourig 
hatred for Germany? In most of th 
Irish schools the text-books in histor’ 
inculeate hatred and contempt fo 
England and everything English. How 
shall school histories in the Unitel 
States be prepared? How shall we 
deal with England, Germany, Frante, 
Japan, in our school histories? 


Shall we write our text-books in 
such fashion that the cruelties and in- 
justice suffered by the Americans at 
the hands of England will cause us to 
hate England, or shall the sckool nis- 
tories ignore the wrongs that our 
forefathers suffered at the hands of 
England? Evidently it is wise neither 
to nourish ancient grudges nor to ig- 
nore the heroic struggles of the 
founders of the Republic. 

At this moment, in Germany, the 
question of history text-books is a 
most serious one. The masses of the 
people want a republic—shall they 
ignore the really tremendous epic of 
the centuries behind the creation of 
the German Empire in 1871, or shall 
they glorify the Kings and Emperors, 
who were so largely instrumental in 
unifying the German people? 

The question of the Memory of An- 
cient Wrongs is a very serious one 
for the United States, for within its 
borders are found almost every world 
hatred, the most serious being the 
Irish hatreds, and the next in import- 
ance the German hatreds. The doc- 
trines of Communism and Socialism 
have caused deep hatreds. 

The cruelties and injustices suffer- 
ed by the negro have produced a tre- 
mendous volume of books and period- 
icals filled with hatred and contempt 
for the white man. 

The Jewish question is developing 
hatreds in many directions. 

Nothing could be more disastrous 
to our well-being as a people than the 
development of racial, national and 
religious hatreds and animosities. 

He is not the God of the dead, but the 
God of the living; ye therefore do greatly 
err. —Mark, 12:27. 

But Jesus said unto him: Follow me and 
let the dead bury the dead. 

—Matthew, 8:22 McCl. M., O. ’22. 
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The Spread of Intolerance 


Condensed from Hearst’s International 


Senator William E, Borah 








1. Intolerance is intellectual cow- 
ardice. 

2. One of the curses of war. 

3. “Nothing dies so hard and ral- 
lies so often—” 

4, Europe awaits a Lincoin. 

5. What shall become of our her- 
itage of tolerance? 





HE fundamental, underlying basis 

of intolerance is intellectual cow- 

ardice. Unwilling to meet the 
antagonists in the open arena where 
truth and right contend with error 
and injustice for supremacy, intoler- 
ance would, through foul and brutal 
methods, destroy the antagonists be- 
fore the arena is reached. If I deny 
my opponent the privilege of ex- 
pressing his views or of advancing 
his arguments, it is because I have 
in fact no faith in my own conten- 
tion or distrust the strength of my 
own arguments. 


If I would close the press or the 
mails to other men’s views or opin- 
ions or beliefs, it is because I fear 
they may win support and approval 
from others where my opinions or 
beliefs would fail. But if I am strong 
'n my own faith, convinced of the 
_ustice of my position, I fear no man 
und rather covet the opportunity to 
nieet in the open all who contend 
otherwise, never doubting that in, the 
end my antagonist, though free to 
use all the powers of the intellect at 
his command, must fail. 

2. It must be admitted, I presume, 
by all who have observed the trend 
of things in this country, that the 
spirit of intolerance is obtaining a 
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strong hold among our people. Doubt- 
less much of this is due to the war— 
for war breeds intolerance as the 
stagnant waters of the swamps breed 
disease. But the great problem is: 
can we rid ourselves as a people of 
this demoralizing and _ destructive, 
this wicked and consuming curse now 
that the war is over? All other na- 
tions engaged in the Great War have 
outdistanced us in forgiving those 
who expressed their opinions and 
views in derogation of the war. Their 
political prisoners were released long 
ago. We still hold in prison those 
who are guilty of no crime save the 
expression of opinion, the criticism 
of government. This illustrates, not 
only our indifference to the great 
guarantees and privileges of the peo- 
ple under the Constitution, but it 
discloses a spirit of intolerance such 
as we have never before exhibited. 

Frederick the Great once saw a 
crowd staring at something on the 
wall. He made inquiry and found it 
was a scurrilous placard agalnst him- 
self. He directed that the placard 
might be placed more conveniently 
that all might read. 

The people are loaded with not 
only millions but, in my judgment, 
billions of dollars, because no one 
dared to denounce those who cloaked 
themselves as patriots and filled their 
pockets while the country was in 
peril. Nothing is ever gained by de- 
nying the utmost freedom of discus- 
sion upon all political questions. 

3. America was settled by those 
seeking intellectual liberty. Fate and 
circumstances seemed to _ dedicate 
this Continent to an experiment in 
Government grounded in the utmost 
freedom of thought. All the nations 
of Europe have sent here men and 
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women who accepted our institutions, 
ecrtributed through brain and brawn 
tou our great natural wealth and en- 
tered into and became a part of our 
national life. Here have gathered all 
races, all creeds, all religions, all 
customs, to be welded into something 
new, distinct and permanent. The 
Constitution recognizes neither creed 
nor race. 

There rests upon us the impressive 
duty to say who shall come to our 
shores. But the decree, having been 
made, the laws accepted, ever there- 
after to permit race or religion to 
become a cause for inequality before 
the law, for persecution or injustice, 
is to commit the most cowardly and 
most self-destructive act of which 
the government could be guilty. 

The great numbers of letters com- 
ing to one’s desk in these days, laden 
with the most intolerant and vicious 
antagonism to certain races and 
creeds and insisting upon laws, deny- 
ing to them the enjoyment of polit- 
ical honor, brings back the truth of 
the statement of the celebrated Eng- 
lish divine, Sidney Smith: “Nothing 
dies so hard and rallies so often as 
intolerance.” 

The race issue has been raised in 
some of our universities. Are we 
blandly to practice discrimination on 
acecunt of race, compromise with in- 
tolerance—in the seats of American 
learning? We ought to say, not only 
from our college rostrum, but from 
the pulpit—and most of all from our 
legislative halls—that we refuse to 
defer in any way to racial prejudices. 


4. What is all this all-but-insuper- 
able obstacle of Europe but a wide- 
spread, deep-seated and apparently 
unconquerable spirit of intolerance? 
Why cannot the people, after all these 
years of suffering, after looking 
throughout these harrowing months 
upon their children unfed and un- 
clothed, be at peace? It is because 
of the vice of intolerance. It has ap- 
parently become ingrained in their 
very being, and thus suspicien, fear, 
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hate, vengeance, murder and assassi- 


nation torment night and day the 
souls of men. 

I believe Europe awaits a Lincoln 
whose healing and uplifting message 
of intolerance and mercy will banish 
hate and fear from the hearts of men. 
If one wishes to know how hungry 
the masses are for such a message, 
let him recall how they received the 
messages of Wilson and how their 
hopes were blighted when these mes- 
sages met defeat in the vindictive 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 

Since the World War the frightfal 
dogma of force has seemingly se- 
cured an increased hold upon the 
minds of men. Through force all 
things are to be accomplished. The 
healing influence of justice and the 
wisely directing power of enlightened 
public opinion are less and less relied 
upon in both national and interna- 
tional affairs. 


5. If there is any one thing which 
history establishes beyond dispute, i! 
is the utter futility of intolerance in 
the world of ideas, the utter fruitless- 
ness of persecution on account of 
race or creed. The only way we can 
meet erroneous and unwise doctrines 
is in the open field of debate where 
truth at last prevails. No error, how- 
ever deep-seated, can long withstand 
the pulverizing effect of the com- 
bined influence of untrammeled minds. 

Whose temple of liberty and jus- 
tice is this within which we as a peo- 
ple now dwell? Who reared it and 
who have maintained and defended 
it? Who wrote the Constitution and 
placed safely there the sublime guar- 


antees of civil liberty, free speech, 


free press, and the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of one’s 
own conscience? These things are 
the handiwork of all creeds and all 
faiths, all races and all classes. Un- 
der this creed we have prospered and 
strengthened with the years. “Sirs, 
ye are brethren: why do ye wrong 
one another?” 


H. Int., D. ’22. 
The Reader's Digest 
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Pork for Podunk 


Condensed from The Freeman 








i. Constituents want a roomy 
place ai public trough. 

2. An imposing exhibit of pork. 

3. The procession of patriotic (?) 
landowners 

i. Planning for the next raid. 

5. Why shouldn't Podunk get 
theirs? 





T certain stated times the citizens 
of these United States march to 
the polls and cast their votes for 

a delegate to represent them in the 
p Aree of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. The act of voting for a par- 
ticular delegate may be the resuit of 
any one of many emotions commonly 
mistaken for principles or faiths, but 
the men who seek the oflice and those 
who attain it are under no illusions 
whatever about what their fellow- 
citizens expect of them when once 
they get there. There are exceptions, 


but in general the voters expect 
something from their officeholders, 


and that something is a goodly share 
of the Government pork. Their rep- 
resentative is expected to see to it 
that they shall have a good, roomy 
place at the public trough. The his- 
tory of our pension-system, for ex- 
ample, is one of vote-bartering too 
shameful for words, and there is a 
multitude of other examples which 
do not differ from this save in the 
size of the stakes at issue. There 
are rivers-and-harbors bills, reclam- 
ation bills, public-buildings bills, and 
a host of petty schemes looking to 
the creation of  land-increments 
through this or that governmental 
activity. 

No public-buildings bill has been 
introduced in Congress since 1916. 
The pressure for such a bill at that 
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time was tremendous. The desire 
was to send back to their constitu- 
encies the largest possibile number of 
Congressmen with the choicest ex- 
hibit of bacon that could be oifered to 
sniffing nostrils. The Administration, 
however, believed that it could win 
without any such distribution of pork, 
and no doubt it was already reckon- 
ing on the probable vast expendi- 
tures of war. The President an- 
nounced that he would veto such a 
bill if it were passed. But his an- 
nouncement did not prevent the en- 
actment of the bill by the House, not 
in the least. 

2. For the first time there was pre- 
sented a close-up of the public hog 
at the public trough when the “Jour- 
nal of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects” widely distributed a com- 
ptete analysis of the public-buildings 
bill introduced into the sixty-fourth 
Congress. More than 700 items ap- 
peared in that enlightening list. In 
the little matter of post-office build- 
ings, for example, the “Journal” gave 
the populations of the towns con- 
cerned as shown in the last three 
censuses, the amount of yearly pos- 
tal receipts, and the names of the 
cor igwressmen who were thus discharg- 
ng their function in representative 
government. Among all the fine ex- 
amples offered in that list, none was 
more conspicuous than the building 
programme of Congressman Langley 
of Kentucky, which follows: 


Annual Amt. of 
Populat'n P.O. Approp. 


1910 1900 Re ecpts. Asked 
Whitesburg . 321 194 $2,031 $75,000 
Hindman .».370 23 1,173 75,000 
MEGIOO 6 ncces 146 106 526 75,000 
Saylersville... 310 265 1,161 75,000 
Jenkins 1, 897 2, 068 3,847 75,000 
Booneville A 236 51 &29 75,000 
i aeer unavi ailable ») 1,016 75,000 
Hazard... , 37 4,477 75,000 
Pikeville .. “"4,280 508 6.149 70,000 
Paintsville .. 942 5641 5.195 70,000 
Prestonburg .1,120 409 3,059 70,000 
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This sort of thing is not peculiar 
to the Kentucky congressmen, by any 


means. There was the case of Con- 
gressman Mondell, for example, an 
old peneficiary of our institutions, 
who sought to repair his _ political 
fences with the following promises of 
public buildings: 


Green River *1,313 1,361 4,370 75,000 
Newcastle *975 756 4,174 75,000 
Sundarce *281 294 2,989 75,000 


*Population in 1890, respectively: 1,- 
723, 1,715, and 515 (in each instance 
considerably larger than in 1910). 

3. To what end these extravagant 
building-programmes? To the end 
of votes, votes to be won by holding 
out the lure of an expenditure of 
Government money that in most cases 
never would be made, although the ex- 
tent to which the game had been 
worked is seen in the fact that in 
many instances sites had already been 
purchased. Are the Congressmen to 
blame? They were doing what their 
constituents, in the main, expected 
them to do. Ought they refuse to do 
this dirty work? That depends upon 
how one views our institutions. If 
one could sit in the office of one of the 
Assistant Postmasters-General, after 
the passage of a public buildings bill, 
and view the procession of Congress- 
men that passes in and out, each es- 
corting an obsequious landowner who 
has come to Washington at great 
sacrifice to give his lot to the Gov- 
ernment—at ruinous prices—if one 
could also read the testimonials in 
his behalf written by prominent 
citizens who own land in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, one would get a 
vivid glimpse of this great American 
comedy at its best. 


4. We may mention that Post- 


master-General Work started propa- 
ganda some weeks ago for the pur- 
pose of explaining why the Govern- 
ment should own its postoffice build- 
ings rather than rent them; also, the 
fact that Mr. Mondell is now floor- 
leader of the House of Represent- 














atives, and Mr. Langley is now 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, which will 
have the pleasant task of drafting 
and presenting the next Public Build- 
ings Pork Barrel Bill! 

In the meantime there are vital 
questions affecting the welfare of our 
post-office system. Several Commis- 
sions have made reports to Congress 
on the subject, and all of them have 
dwelt upon the mischief done to the 
postal service by leaving the deci- 
sion on postoffice buildings in the 
hands of men who, by the very na- 
ture of their obligations, cannot act 
in a disinterested manner and for the 
common good. Nevertheless Chair- 
man Langley, taking his cue from the 
Postmaster-General has promised to 
bring in a public building bill in the 
next Congress. To square himself 
with an opposition which he dreads, 
he also proposes great building- ben- 
efits for the city of Washington, 
where the real-estate interests have 
for years combined to prevent the 
erection of greatly needed public 
buildings and have thereby extorted 
millions from the public treasury in 
rentals for as broken down a mess 
of structures as one can find any- 
where. 

5. Thus the endless quest for 
Government appropriations promises 
to go on at a lively pace in the next 
Congress. For ourselves we cannot 
get up any great excitement over the 
prospect of pork for Podunk, in view 
of the pork that has been handed out 
to the railways, the shipping-interests 
and certain great industrialists. Af- 
ter all, it is Podunk that furnishes 
the money for the big graft; why, 
therefore, should one begrudge it a 
little graft of its own? We mention 
the prospect merely as an example of 
the corrupting influence of political 
government not only upon those who 
govern, but also upon the most re- 
mote communities of the governed. 

Free., O. 18, ’22. 
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Persian Glimpses 


Excerpts from Harper’s Magazine 


E, Alexander Powell 


NE of my daily amusements in 
Tehran was to watch the masons 
at work on a pretentious house. 

The performance never varied. The 
man at the top of the ladder would 
sing out, “Brother, in the name of 
Allah, toss me up a brick,” where- 
upon the one below would chant, “In 
the name of God, behold a brick, oh, 
my brother.” 

There is little in Tehran to remind 
one of the greatness and the gran- 
deur which once was Persia’s; the 
turquoise domes, the stately mosques, 
the gorgeous coloring which I had an- 
ticipated are entirely lacking. It is 
true that the walls of most of the 
palaces and public buildings are dec- 
orated with glazed tiles of charming 
colors, but the effect is ruined by 
the fact that many of the tiles have 
fallen off, producing an atmosphere 
of decay and dilapidation. 


Until recently there were, with 
certain exceptions, no family names 
in Persia. This led to much incon- 
venience and an edict was issued re- 
quiring that every person must adopt 
a family name. For the next few 
months Persia was like a big sum- 
mer hotel on the eve of a fancy-dress 
ball, when everyone rushes about de- 
manding frantically, “What are you 
going to go as? For heaven’s sake, 
can’t you suggest something for me?” 
The names thus chosen were fre- 
quently curious, occasionally amusing. 

postman decided upon “Here, 
There and Everywhere.” A merchant 
selected his telephone number, “Three 
Hundred and Ten.” 


We were about to leave Tehran, 
and the servants had thrown open the 
doors of the mission compound, when 
I gave vent to a resounding sneeze. 
Our Muscovite driver turned in his 
seat and looked at me suspiciously, 
while the Assyrian who had been at- 
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tempting to start the Ford, dropped 
his crank and stood waiting. 

“Sneeze again!” called our hostess. 
“Sneeze quickly or it will be too 
late.” 

“But what — why — ?” I stam- 
mered. 

“Sneeze again!” she commanded. 
“Do as I tell you.” 

So, wishing to help along the joke, 
whatever it was, | managed to pro- 
duce a second sneeze. it produced 
an immediate effect. The Russian’s 
look of suspicion changed to one of 
relief and the Assyrian resumed his 
cranking. Then my hostess explain- 
ed. The natives are extremely super- 
stitious, one of their most deep- 
seated beliefs being that to set out 
on a journey after a person has 
sneezed once is to invite disaster. 
Mrs. Boyce told me that once, when 
she and her husband were traveling 
in the mountains, she had sneezed 
once, whereupon their muleteers stop- 
ped in their tracks and refused to go 
farther until she sneezed again. And 
there is a well-known instance of 
Shah Muzaffer-ed-Din having post- 
poned a trip to Europe because of 
this unlucky omen. 


Motoring in Persia is an extremely 
costly means of travel. The hire of 
our two cars came to 700 tomans 
(nearly $600), while petrol ranged in 
price from 2 tomans to 6 tomans a 
gallon. Between the capital and the 
rail-head there are fully a score of 
tollhouses, the toll amounting to ap- 
proximately 100 tomans per car cach 
way, though, thanks to a pass given 
me by the Persian consul-general, 
we were exempted from payment of 
tolls. At Sultanabad, however, the 
gatekeeper refused to let us pass un- 
til we paid. Now in Persia, once you 
have taken a position with a native, 
you must stick to it, no matter what 
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it costs; otherwise your prestige as 
a European disappears instantly and 
completely. So, in a very ill humor, 
I went in search of the mayor of the 
town. I found him at his prayers, 
and, impatient though I was to get 
on, I knew enough not to disturb 
him. When he had finished his de- 
votions I broached my troubles; but 
he would not listen to them until tea 
had been served. Finally, he con- 
sented to look at my papers, only to 
shake his head mournfully and say 
that he would have to take the mat- 
ter up with the governor of the dis- 
trict. “But,” I protested, “the Shah 
will be very angry when he hears of 
the trcatment you have accorded to 
Americans.” 


The mayor’s attitude changed as 
though by magic. “Why did not the 
Sah’b inform me in the first place 
that he is an American? | had sup- 
posed him to be an Inglesi. That 
alters everything. Where is this mis- 
erable son of a toad who dared to 
annoy Americans? Before the sun 
sets his wretched feet shall feel the 
bastinado.” Judging from the may- 
or’s temper, I imagine that it was 
some days before that gatekeeper 
was able to hobble around. 

Entering Kazvin by a gateway gay 
with green and yellow porcelains, we 
bumped down a long, tree-bordered 
thoroughfare jammed with camels, 
mules, donkeys and pedestrians, and 
lined on either side by shallow por- 
ticoes filled with turbaned tea drink- 
ers and upper balconies where now 
and then we caught, above momen- 
tarily raised veils, the flash of wo- 
men’s eyes. Why is it that about a 
woman leaning from a balcony, whe- 
ther she be in)Persia or Portugal, 
Siam or Spain, there is something 
peculiarly alluring? 

There is in Kazvin a hostelry which 
has the effrontery to call itself a 
hotel. Mr. Benjamin, the first 
American Minister to Persia, speaks 
of it in a book written a good many 
years ago as a “really elegant ho- 
tel.” Of course some robust souls 


may consider me finical, but I must 
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confess to an aversion to hotels 
where the rush of patrons is so great 
that the proprietor does not find time 
to change the bed linen between 
departures and arrivals and where a 
guest with a well-developed olfactory 
organ can deduce from the essences, 
hair oils, pomades and perfumes which 
permeate his pillow the nationalities 
of the heads which have rested on it 
before him. 


No matter how long the day's jour- 
ney, how dense the dust, how hor the 
sun, we never grew tired of watching 
the curious types which we encountered 
in the villages or along the roadside. 
Some of them looked as though they 
had stepped straight from the pages 
of “The Thousand and One Nights.” 
There was the old man who sold us 
bread, for example. In order to camou- 
flaged his years, he had dyed his hair 
and beard a vivid orange, thus giving him- 
self a decidedly rakish appearance. He 
wore a kola, a high, mitershaped hat 
of black felt, the price of which is de- 
termined by the amount of grain it will 
contain. The combination of the orange 
beard and the pontifical-looking head- 
dress made him resemble a pirate dis- 
guised as a prelate. This custom of 
dyeing the hair and beard is very com- 
mon among Persiars—nearly every man 
does it as soon as he finds that ne is 
turning eray. There used to be in 
Meshed a missionary who possessed an 
enormous flame-colored beard which 
was the pride of his life and whicn he 
found of great aid in his work of evan- 
gelism,. “I am a Christian,” he would 
say to a group of mollahs, “yet Allah 
evidently loves me more than he does 
you, for he has given me this splendid 
beard, whereas yours has to be dyed 
with henna.” I am told that he found 
this argument very effective in making 
converts, for it was unanswerable. 

It was nearly midnight when we 
started for Hamadan. At the last gen- 
darmerie post we had been warned that 
there were brigands abroad, and on the 
seat beside me lay a tube of blue steel 
with seven through tickets to Paradise 
neatly packed in the magazine. It was 
obvious that we were now upon a great 
trading route, for we passed intermin- 
able lines of camels laden with bales 
of merchandise, bound for the myste- 
rious cities of High Asia, There is 
something weird and rather thrilling 
about the passage of laden cameis at 
night. From a very long way off comes 
a murmur of bells, faint and silvery at 
first, which slowly increases in volume 
until the air pulsates with the sound. 
Then, quite suddenly, from out of the 
darkness, appears a succession of tall, 
fantastic forms, which swing by on si- 
lent feet and disappear as mysteriously 
as they came. And you vaguely wonder 
where they are going—perhaps to some 
of those strange cities which lie hidden 
away at the back of China, 

Harp. M., N. °22. 
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Coal Ranching in the Wheatlands 


Condensed from The International Interpreter 








North Dakota is the richest 
state in the Union in her coal 
deposits. 








ESTERDAY I rode out to see my 

first “wagon mine,” and beheld a 

sight that made me remember 
what old timers have told me about 
West Virginia mining methods half 
a century ago. The mine is as primi- 
tive as a mud hut, epitomizing the 
history of coal mining throughout all 
the world and illustrating the snail 
pace of human progress in the bulk. 

A sign reads: “Cole within. If no- 
body is home, load yourself. Checks 
not wanted. Pay cash.” This meant 
that Joe’s mine, besides being a 
“wagon” mine, is also a cash-and- 
carry mine. Joe is a wheat rancher 
as well as a coal rancher, and all 
around stretch his wheat acres. 

This wagon mine is but one of 110 
registered by the state. North Dakota 
is the richest state in the Union in 
her coal deposits. She is richer in re- 
serve tonnage than Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois and Indiana 
combined, and if all their coal should 
be swept off the earth, North Dakota’s 
reserves would supply the needs of 
America for more than 1,000 years. 
Like you will do, I refused to be- 
lieve this statement when I heard it; 
but I figured out the problem myself 
and found that I had been told the 
truth. The United States Geographi- 
cal Survey estimates North Dakota’s 
reserves at 628,000,000,000 tons, which 
is the largest undeveloped coal reser- 
voir in the world, save one. 

The coal is lignite, the same as that 
upon which Germany is now basing a 
large part of her industrial activities, 
but the engineers tell me it grades 
one-third higher in power potentiality. 
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Lignite is dark brown or black, soft, 
friable, burns easily and well, leaves 
no clinkers, and produces no soot, and 
costs now at the mine but $3.50 per 
ton. The objection to lignite, how- 
ever, is found in its high percentage 
of moisture, which causes it to slack 
rapidly, like lime, when exposed to the 
air. But dollar for dollar it is a bet- 
ter buy than anthracite for heating 
and power. And here enters the char- 
acteristically American attitude. 

This lignite coal, by the billions of 
tons has been lying at North Dakota’s 
and Minnesota’s back door waiting to 
be used. But as the North Dakotan 
and the Minnesotan were brought up 
in the east, or their parents were, they 
are trained in the ways of eastern 
coal, and their burning equipment is 
based on Pennsylvania specifications. 
For years they have gone on using the 
old range and the old furnace, and the 
old grate in the power plant, and pay- 
ing high prices for eastern coal, rather 
than break with old habits, make the 
plunge, and prepare to utilize their 
own local home mined coal. 

But this year the coal ranchers are 
making money, and lignite mining is 
having a boom. Never in the history 
of the world has there been such a 
reservoir of power to be tapped so 
cheaply. Yet the use of it raw is not 
the future I foresee for these vast de- 
posits of untouched power. Coal is 
not fuel to be burnt up the chimney. 
It is energy to be transmitted into 
work. I can imagine huge stations 
developing electricity that will heat 
and light distant ranch houses, oper- 
ate farm machinery on a scale never 
dreamed of before, and raise the wa- 
ters of the Missouri, or those of vast 
wells, to reservoirs from which irri- 
gation will flow to neutralize the arid- 
ity of North Dakota’s summers. 

Do you think I am dreaming? I 
do not think so. Forty years ago wise- 
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acres denied that wheat could be rais- 
ed in North Dakota. This year her 
yield will furnish to you one and one- 
half of every dozen rolls you butter 
for breakfast. Twenty years ago peo- 
ple would not have believed that the 
most glorious colors, the sweetest 
scents, and, alas, the most deadly ex- 
plosives, could be derived from the 
blackness of coal tar. Some day this 
lignite coal will be put into harness 
and set to work. Over the border, in 
Wyoming and in Montana, are millions 
of tons or more, and in Saskatchewan 
are still more, by the billion tons 
again. 


A story comes from Sing Sing of 
how a resourceful prison employe, on 
a recent cold day, supplied what he 
called “psychological heat” for the 
benefit of certain prisoners and others 
who were anxious that the heat should 
be turned on in the building. He got 
him a hammer and chisel, and set to 
work hammering on and generally 
tinkering with the pipes and radiators. 
The sound he produced was exactly 
like that made by the steam when it 
is circulating anew through the pipes, 
and the effect was’ instantaneous. 
Whilst the pounding was at its height 
another employe put his head in at 
the door of one of the work rooms 
where complaint had been loudest, and 
asked genially if the room was warm 
enough yet. The reply was that it 
was “fine.” Complete satisfaction 
reigned. Well, there is nothing ‘new 
about it all. It is, indeed, as old as the 
hills and a good deal older, but it is 
curiously interesting none the less. 

—International Interpreter. 


The most striking thing about the 
recent airplane races at Detroit was 
the demonstration of the comparative 
safety of the air machine as com- 
pared with the motor car. In three 
days’ racing, with over 100 planes 
present from all over the country, 


and hundreds of miles of flying in 
the aggregate, not a person was in- 








jured or even scratched. In three 
days of speed events, with dozens of 
contestants flying around 200 miles 
an hour, not a person was hurt. These 
events prove the safety of aviation. 
The next step is‘to make the cost of 
flying low enough to be commercial. 
Current Opinion, D., ’22. 


Anyone who visited Gibraltar, in the 
days before the war, must have a 
vivid recollection of the tour he made 
of the fortifications; how, half way up 
the great white road, he entered the 
main gateway, and, after signing his 
name in a ponderous volume, was con- 
ducted by a soldier guide through a 
wonderful maze of galleries hewn out 
of soud rock. ‘Tie: above tier they 
were, with, every so often, a deep em- 
brasure at the end of which was a 
window and a gun pointing out over 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
or across the bay of Algeciras towards 
the Atlantic. Well, the soldier guide 
never told him, but he always heard 
that what he had seen was only for 
show, and that the real fortifications 
and the real guns were never shown 
to anyone outside the inner circle. 
What he heard was unquestionably 
true. And now, today, comes another 
story of how “Gib” is to be converted 
into one of the greatest aeroplane 
stations in the world; how the whole 
rock is to be tunnelled and excavated 
“with vast cellars in which great fleets 
of airplanes” may be housed in per- 
fect safety; and how the rock will 
thus regain its “former importance as 
a strategic base.” So it goes on, the 
old race, once more in progress be- 
tween the gun and the armor plate. 

—lInternational Interpreter. 


The amazing thing about rapid tran- 
sit in this modern era is not that 
there are so many accidents, but that 
there are so few. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in the year ending May 31, 
operated 1,400,000 passenger trains 
and carried 152,000,000 passengers 
without losing the life of a single pas- 
senger by a train accident. 

—Current Opinion, N., 2. 
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That Last Hour 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Grace S. Richmond 


N the last hour before the Sunday 
morning service the Reverend 
Thomas Brown is trying to write 

the closing paragraph of his sermon 
on Home Missions. He never par- 
ticularly enjoys preaching this an- 
nual sermon on missions, to be fol- 
lowed by a special collection, but it 
has to be done. The week has been 
crammed so full with all sorts of 
extra calls upon his time that he 
couldn’t get at his sermon until late 
Saturday evening. And that final 
paragraph, that is to hit the pocket- 
books hard, is still in the air. You 
can’t fire your gun unless it’s loaded; 
and his task is now to get that last 
eartridge into that gun. He runs his 
fingers through his tempest-tossed 
hair again. ‘Lord, give me the thing 
to say,’ he breathes. It really sounds 
less like a prayer than a demand, one 
of those sight drafts which heaven is 
expected to honor. 

The Lord looks down from heaven 
—oh, yes, He does, you know!—and 
sees His servant Brown, and notes 
the children on the other side of the 
thin partition in the small parsonage. 
Being omniscient, the Lord knows 
that Tommy, Junior (aged two) is 
going to hit his head on something 
within a minute or two, Mrs. Brown 
being busy with buttoning up Big Sis- 
ter (aged four). So the Lord gives 
Brown an idea for the opening words 
of his paragraph—anyhow, that’s the 
way Brown feels about where the idea 
came from when he gets it out of the 
blue. 

A moment afterwards, as the Lord 
foresaw, Tommy smashes his head 
against the floor, and a frightful roar 
ensues, which Brown tries to ignore 
but can’t. He loves Tommy much bet- 
ter than he does writing money-rais- 
ing sermons. He meets his wife at 
the door, with Tommy in her arms. 
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“Dear, you'll have to hold him a 
minute till I get a bandage; it’s 
bleeding dreadfully.” 

So itis; Brown gets a spot of blood 
on his clean, white, ministerial cuff. 
He loses ten minutes while Tommy 
is being attended to. Then he dashes 
back to the typewriter, his eye on the 
inexorable clock upon his desk. 

Probably his heavenly Helper has 
other panic-stricken ministers to look 
after now, for He seems a little deaf 
to Brown’s needs. A telephone call 
breaks in upon his labors. One of 
his trustees has been inspired by 
Satan to choose this moment to con- 
sult him—at interminable length. 
Brown tries not to show his irrita- 
tion, but the trustee feels as he hangs 
up his receiver that the pastor was 
—well, certainly a little crisp. 

Thirty minutes left! The church is 
next door—if it weren’t, Brown would 
never be in his pulpit-:in time—so he 
has until the last minute. He begins 
to put down words without meaning, 
or so it seems to him. The sermon 
has got to end somehow. Mrs. Brown 
puts in her head. “Tom, are you al- 
most through?” 

“No; and I never will be if I get. 
any more interruptions! Shut that 
door!” Brown is now unhappy be- 
cause he lost his temper. Ministers 
about to preach shouldn’t lose their 
tempers, they should be on their 
knees, getting spiritually ready. He 
hasn’t time to go on his knees, but 
he again breathes: ‘‘Lord, forgive me. 
Sut I’ve got to do it somehow. It’s 
vour work—and I’ve been so busy—”’ 

But the inspiration doesn’t come. 
Nervousness does. Visions of a wait- 
ing congregation crowd into his labor- 
ing brain. Poetry—if he could find 
just the right bit of verse to close 
with. All he can think of is ‘“‘From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains.’””’ Brown 
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knows that Mrs. Brown is waiting for 
him outside the door; he can feel her 
there. He throws open the door. 
“For heaven’s sake! Take the chil- 
dren over and leave me a minute by 
myself.’”’ 

“You ought to be going now, 
Tom. Mr. Beamish telephoned he 
wanted to see you five minutes before 
the service, and I promised him you’d 
be there.”’ 

“Oh, thunder! 
him after church.’ 
say the word he'd like to, but he 
looks it. He’s only human, and his 
sermon isn’t finished. 

“Mr. Beamish wants a notice given 
out—why, you can't offend him.” 

“T can, and I will! I'd offend the 
angel Gabriel himself if he bothered 
me right now.” 

Back in his study, the minister is 
feeling suddenly unfit, desperately un- 
fit, to go into his pulpit. The sermon 
should have been written by the mid- 
dle of the week, but people were sick 
and needed him. People died and kad 
to be buried. People insisted on be- 
ing married. They gave church sup- 
pers and invited him to make clever 
speeches. So he asks the Lord once 
more, very humbly this time. The 
Lord is through now with the other 
ministers, and the Lord gives Brown 
His whole attention. And when the 
Lord gives any man His whole atten- 
tion something is bound to happen. 

Thomas Brown rises from his knees 
without another idea for his last para- 
graph that will bring the lump into 
the throat and make the hand go deep 
down into the pocket. And yet surg- 


Tell him I'll see 
No, he doesn’t 


ing through his consciousness is 
something intangible as air itself, 


yet like a rushing, mighty wind for 
power. He knows now that even 
without words he can preach. 

Mrs. Brown sees the spot of blood 
upon Tom's cuff as he comes in; no- 








body else would netice it. She won- 
ders if he blackened his dusty shoes; 
she meant to see to them herself, 
but hadn’t time. But she realizes, 
with a thrill of relief, that his face 
is serene, even a little uplifted, as 
she loves to see it. 

So Tom Brown preaches. Mr. 
Beamish—not to offend whom seems 
sometimes to the Browns so impor- 
tant, and then again so unimportant 
—says it was one of his greatest 
sermons. Anyhow, it brought many 
dollars out of Mr. Beamish’s pocket. 
When they are at home again, Mrs. 
Brown comes up to Tom. ‘How did 
you do it, dear? You didn’t seem 
to be ready at all when I left you— 
beforehand.” 


“No, I wasn’t. I was tired—and 


cross—-just plain discouraged. I 
don’t see how the Lord manages to 
make use of me at such times. I 


didn’t feel fit to preach after I got 
so angry with you and the children.” 

“Tom, I think the Lord uses you 
because—well, because a man who 
has spirit enough to say what you 
did about not minding offending the 
angel Gabriel if he bothered you just 
then, has spirit enough to preach a 
sermon that will make people give to 
missions. I think the Lord was 
amused and delighted with what you 
said about Gabriel. He liked it, just 
for qa change from whining prayers 
to Him to do things people are too 
lazy to do for themselves. And 
that’s why He helped you out about 
preaching.” 

It may not be the explanation, but 
I believe the Great Head of the 
Church does extraordinarily approve 
and make use of the spirit which 
doesn’t mind offending the Mr. 
Beamishes or even the angel Gabriel 
himself, so it gets the Master’s work 
done. 
L.H.J., O., °32. 











“Most sincere congratulations on your magazine. It 
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Science Remaking the World 


Condensed from The World’s Work 
Edwin E. Slosson 








1. WONDER-WORKING GASOLINE 

The first of a series of articles 
in The World’s Work designed to 
show by examples how a single 
scientific discovery may influence 
politids, finance, industry, social 
customs, personal habits, stand- 
ards of living, moral ideals, the 
drift of population, and the bal- 
ance of power. 








HE United States has been favored 
7 above all nations with oil, and it 
was here that it first became an 
important factor in civilization. Why 
xetroieum is an unprecedented wealth 
producer and how it can be so readily 
monopolized is seen by reference to 
its geology. It comes in pockets. The 
first man who drills through the rock 
gets the oil, not only the oil under his 
own claim, but much of what seeps in 
from his neighbor’s claims. Hence 
the race to get down the first well. But 
great haste means great waste. It is 
estimated that half the oil is lost in 
drilling. Much of it runs off or is 
burned up before the well is brought 
under control. More of it is left in 
the ground through inefficient, com- 
petitive drilling. At the other end of 
the process, the consumption, at least 
half the product is wasted, either 
through the burning the oil to make 
steam when it might be used in in- 
ternal combustion engines, or by the 
careless use of the gasoline in auto- 
mobiles. On the other hand, refining 
and transporting, being under unified 
management, is carried on with com- 
parative efficiency and economy. Yet 
we hear little complaint over the ir- 
reparable loss of some three-fourths 
of the world’s supply in the drilling 
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and the using, while there is furious 
and incessant denunciation of those 
who carry on the distribution and dis- 
tillation because they have made so 
much money out of it. We do not seem 
to care how much wealth is wasted 
but we feel dreadfully if somebody 
gets more than we do. 

Wealth is produced by the expendi- 
ture of energy—human, animal or in- 
animate. The unprecedented accumu- 
lation of wealth within the last 150 
years is due to the utilization of in- 
animate energy, chiefly the heat of 
combustion of fossil fuel in the steam 
and gasoline engine. In America, the 
greatest use has’ been made of such 
forces and therefore this country is 
the richest in the world. If measured 
in the ancient way in terms of man- 
power, we would each of us on the av- 
erage have 20 able-bodied slaves wait- 
ing on us, day and night. This in- 
crement of energy has given to all of 
us comforts and conveniences beyond 
the power of potentates in former 
times. 

Gasoline is simply the lightest part 
of petroleum, the part that comes over 
at the lowest temperature when the 
distillation of petroleum begins. Next 
comes kerosene, and then the heavy lu- 
bricating oils, and later vaseline and 
paraffine, while asphalt is left behind 
in the still. Formerly, when there was 
no demand for gasoline so much of it 
was run into the next fraction, the 
kerosene, as this would stand without 
blowing up in the lamps. Each state 
had to have an oil inspector. Now 
there is no difficulty on that score 
because the temptation is all the other 
way, to run the heavier kerosene 
fractions into the gasoline until it 
becomes too heavy to burn and the 
motor knocks. In the early days the 
gasoline was allowed to run from the 
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refineries into the streams where it 
sometimes took fire. 


Gasoline amounted to about 11 per 
cent of the crude oil, until W. W. Bur- 
ton, president of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, worked out a 
scheme of distillation under pressure 
which cracked up the heavy oils into 
lighter fractions. Crude oil is now 
made to give 28.5 per cent gasoline, 
amounting to 54.4 per cent of the 
value of the product. The profits of 
this process are so great that stock 
in the Standard of Indiana rose from 
$1,000,000 in 1911 to $385,276,806 in 
1921. 

Another new source of motor fue! is 
the saving of the gasoline vapors that 
are obtained in natural gas. These 
used to be lost but are now condensed 
by cooling and provide about 8 per 
cent of our present supply. 

In 1896 there were only four gaso- 


line cars in the United States. To- 
day there are 10,000,000. Of the 
four pioneer automobiles, one was 


built by Henry Ford, one by C. F. 
Duryea of Pennsylvania, one by E!- 
wood Haynes, of Kokomo, Indiana, 
and one by Benz of Germany. 
Macaulay says: “Of all inventions, 
the alphabet and printing press alone 
excepted, those that have shortened 
distance have done the most for hu- 
manity.” Then gasoline must rank 
among the most beneficial of human 
inventions. The smallest territorial 
unit of our country used to be the 
school district, which was measured 
by the length of the legs of the lit- 
tlest children. Now the school bus can 
collect the children from a county. 
The radius of a metropolitan area is 
determined by the average time taken 
out of the day in coming in to shop 
or office and going home again. The 
extent of territory reached by a 
newspaper or a store depends on the 
delay in delivery. Cutting the time 
in half means the multiplying the trib- 
utory territory by four for the area 
increases as the square of the radius. 
Speedier communication tends to ex- 
pand the boundaries of political divi- 
sions. But it does more than that. 
of science, is 


Commerce, the child 
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doing more to promote the unifica- 
tion of the world than all the politi- 
cians. 

We are spending approximately $8,- 
000,000,000 a year on motor cars, in- 
cluding tires, gasoline, repairs, insur- 
ance, taxes, drivers’ salaries, etc. As 
automobiles did not exist 25 years 
ago it would be interesting to find out, 
if we could, from what sources this 
immense amount of money has been 
derived. From what other channels 
has it been diverted? Savings and 
investments have not diminished but 
have increased during this period. 
More money is spent on clothing and 
food and theaters and almost every- 
thing else. The only lines in which a 
definite falling off can be discerned 
and ascribed to the introduction of the 
auto is in carriages, city stables, and 
the like, but this is little compared 
with what is spent on motor cars. 

The building of railroad mileage 
has been virtually at a standstill for 
a number of years. It may be said, 
then, that a large part of the money 
spent for motor transportation would 
otherwise have been put into spur- 
line railroads, electric railways, or 
else, which is more probable, there 
would have been much less in the way 
of transportation facilities available 
and consequently less wealth created. 

A saving in the wages of farm 
workers has been another source of 
income for automobile investment. 
The decrease in labor has been taken 
care of by farm machinery, including 
motor transportation. 

The important thing is to get a 
realization of the innumerable ways 
in which anv such invention affects all 
our lives. Take, for instance, the ef- 
fect of the automobile on church at- 
tendance. Have congregations fallen 
off because people go riding, or have 
they increased, because the people 
drive to church from many miles 
around? Or again, consider the ef- 
fect of the automobile on the spirit 
of democracy. Discussing this point 
in my classes at Columbia, students 
from New York City were apt to say 
that the auto had intensified the ten- 
sion between social classes because the 
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poor resented having to turn out of 
the road at the honk of the plutocrat. 
But students from the West reported 
that the automobile wiped out the 
distinction between classes. Formerly, 
when a few had buggies and the rest 
had to ride to town in lumber wagons, 
the former set looked down on the 
other, but now that all had automo- 
biles, they were substantially on a 
level. This must be the case in such 
states as California, lowa, South Da- 
kota, and Nebraska, which have one 
motor vehicle for each five and a frac- 
tion persons—that is, one for every 
family. 

Some of my students said that auto- 
mobiles promoted marriages by pro- 
viding courting parlors, but others 
said they dissolved marriages for sim- 
ilar reasons. 

It was commonly assumed that the 
automobile would relieve the conges- 
tion of'our cities. But, on the con- 
trary, our cities continue to grow and 
the bigger they are the faster they 
grow. Autos are more used to bring 
countrymen into the town than towns- 
men out to the country. But however 
the balance lies, the net result is to 
bring about a greater mixing of rural 
and urban population. 

The roadside has been revived. 
Front rooms of farmhouses have been 
turned into tea houses. Produce is 
set out by the roadside in charge of a 
child as salesman. This brings the 
grower and eater together and cuts 
out the middle man or men. The auto 
reaches communities that have never 
been awakened by the whistle of a 
locomotive. It has made engineers 
of our boys and girls. Gasoline has 
given to man the wings he has always 
despaired of getting until he got to 
heaven. 

The boom in rubber began in the Bi- 
cycle Age. Brazilian forests could 
not supply the caoutchouc needed for 
pneumatic tires and electrical appara- 
tus, so attention was turned to the 
Congo where a reporter for the New 
York “Herald,” named Stanley, had 
established a Free State under the 
patronage of European nations and 
the United States. The protecting 
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powers, fearing that the natives might 
be exploited if put under one of the 
greater powers, picked out a minor 
power ruled by a benevolent-looking 
old king and gave him a mandate for 
the Congo. But King Leopold of Bei- 
gium was a high liver and a free 
spender and was not content with the 
300 to 800 per cent income on the 
capital invested. So the Belgian offi- 
cials in the Congo, to get their tale 
of rubber, drove the Negroes deeper 
into the jungle. Men were murdered, 
women were flogged, children had 
their hands cut off. Finally the Congo 
atrocities aroused the world and the 
Free State was rescued from the 
hands of Leopold. 

In 1910 the price of Para rubber had 
risen to $2 or $3 a pound and the for- 
ests were being depleted of the trees. 
Then science came to the rescue and 
showed how an unlimited supply of the 
precious gum could be obtained with- 
out robbing the natives or ruining the 
trees. This was by cultivating the 
rubber tree. The foresighted British 
and Dutch set out rubber plantations 
and produced a better product than 
the wild rubber for 25 cents a pound 
or less. The United States consumes 
75 per cent of the world’s rubber, but 
it is all foreign grown. We found 
what it meant to have neglected our 
own garden when the war broke out 
and threatened to ruin the _ third 
largest of our industries by taking off 
our tires. So we see that the devel- 
opment of a new motive power af- 
fects international relations every- 
where. The same thing may bring 
ruin to the Congo and prosperity to 
the Malay Straits. 


The great fortunes that are peculiar 
to our time had their origin in petro- 
leum and it would be impossible to 
overestimate their influence in all 
fields of modern life. John D. Rocke- 
feller, for example, dispenses about 
$10,000,000 a year through the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for medical schools 
and sanitation and this is only a small 
part of the money that will be spent 
by the institutions in carrying on the 
work thus started. Who can caleu- 
late the effect on the world of sup- 
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pressing yellow fever, repressing ma- 
laria, and unhooking the hookworm 


countries? What will 
come of the human energy thus re- 
leased? What in the long run will 
be the result of establishing modern 
medical schools in China for training 
doctors for its 300,000,000 people? 

I must not close without mention of 
the psychological effects of the intro- 
duction of gasoline, its influence on 
the mind of man. A horseman reai- 
izes that he is dealing with a wilful, 
capricious, and perhaps vicious animal, 
whose conduct will be affected by hi 


in a score of 


own temper. Anger has no effect on 
an auto engine. To display or ever 
feel any emotion toward it is simply 
silly. The substitution of machinery 
for all slave and animal power, and 
even in large part for personal ser- 


vice, must in the long run have very 
profound effects on human character. 
A professor of psychiatry tells me 
that he prescribes automobile driving 
for certain types of nervous patients, 
especially such as suffer from inabil- 
ity to concentrate their minds on any- 
thing outside of themselves, or who 
are deficient in quick decision. The 
chauffeur who hesitates is lost. he 
automobile obviously cultivates celer- 
ity of decision on the part of the 
pedestrian as well as the driver. 
When the automobile first came into 
use it was said that it was dividing 
the population into two classes: the 
quick and the dead. This has ceased 
to be a joke. More than 12,000 per- 
sons are killed a year 
States through automobiles. . . T) 
management of a machine gives one 
a feeling of personal power, much 
like that of the consciousness of con- 
trolling other human beings, but less 


harmful in its reflex effect on the pos- 
The sense of power is doubt- 


sessor. 





in the United 


less one of the chief reasons for the 
fondness for fast driving. 

Hardly had the automobile been 
born before it began to compiain 
about the roads. Especially in Amer- 
ica. In Europe the roads were bet- 
ter than ours, thanks to the Romans, 
who whenever they conquered a coun- 
try made a good road through it lead- 


ing straight to Rome, and so solid 
that it lasts to this day. So we re- 


solved to mend our ways and have 
done wonders in a few years. Al- 
though the improvement of the high- 
ways is chiefly due to the demands 
of the motor car, it eases the labor of 
th e surviving horses. It is estimated 
that motor vehicles paid into the 
state, national, and municipal treasu- 
ries, in registration and license fees, 
£34 1,300,000 in 1921. 

With a network of good roads cov- 
ering the country and with vehicles 
that require no other track, our popu- 
lation has acquired a flexibility of 
movement that has amazing conse- 
quences. 

The transformation of the farm by 
motor fuel, striking as it seems, is 
only beginning. The human muscular 
labor that has been so largely elimin- 
ated from the factory is still the main- 
stay of the farm. But the gasoline 
motor may do for the farmer what 
the steam engine could not. For the 
motor is small, light, portable, cheap, 
and easily managed. In many places 
gasoline has knocked the picturesque 
milkmaid off her stool; for a motor 
will milk a dozen cows at a time and 
never complain of the chores. And 
the mechanical milkmaid is more sani- 
tary. We may hope also to see the 
man with the hoe supplanted by the 
man with the Ford. His brow will not 
slant as much, for the farmer of the 
future will have to be a high-brow 
to manage power machinery. 

W. W., N. °22 
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Your Right to Happiness 


Condensed from The Health Builder 


(The new pe 


riodical published by Deu 


bleday, Tas & Co.) 


Walter Camp 


UR forefathers said, ‘‘life, liberty, 

and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

In the Middle Ages no one dared 
even pursue happiness; nay, men were 
warned away from it by their religi- 
ous leaders who bade them hunger 
and thirst after the future life alone. 
But in Ancient Greece there was a 
real experiment in Happiness, and it 
bore fruit. Basking in her balmy air, 
washed by her halycon summer seas, 
equipped with temples, philosophers, 
and athletes, ancient Greece in great 
measure achieved Happiness. 

Here you have two of mankind’s 
high-spots: you have Hellas, teem- 
ing with happy enthusiasms, you 
have the Middle Ages, morose with 
dirt and the plague, spurning Hap- 
piness like a sin. Then you have 
the experiment in Happiness which 
brought this sorry period to a close. 
For after the gloom of the Middle 
Ages came the fantastic but beauti- 
ful illumination of the Renaissance. 
Renaissance: tha 


means re-birth. 
And what was reborn? What but 
that for which Greece stood: enthu- 
siasm for the mind; enthusiasm for 


the body; enthusiasm for this world 
with all its charming sights and 
sounds that lie on the surface—with 
all its intriguing secrets that lie in 
hidden places. Today’s science, to- 
day’s big business, engineering feats 
—all the worthwhileness of our 
Twentieth Century—are children of 
Greece and the Renaissance—chil- 
dren of that enthusiasm which is at 
least the mother of happiness. 

What then is the mother of en- 
thusiasm? Good health. Surely the 
Greeks furnish that answer. Was it 
for nothing that the most enthusi- 
astic and also the ablest people who 
have ever lived upon this planet were 
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also the most athletic? The Greeks 


had, it is true, the advantage of a 
glorious climate; but they did not 
fail to follow up this advantage by 


building for themselves glorious bod- 
ies besides, and it was out of good 
bodily condition that they saw the 
world glorious and set about explor- 


ing it with the eagerness of two 
healthy boys in a canoe. On the 
other hand it was out of bad condi- 


tion that the men of the Middle Ages 
saw life in drab colors. As for the 
Renaissance, it cleaned up the filth 
and was better fed, all of which was 
a boon to the body; but neither the 
Renaissance nor those who drew up 
our Declaration of Independence at- 
tained unto a proper regard for the 
body itself. They were preoccupied 
with the preliminaries, the political 
and economic blessings which give 
the body its chance. 


In daring to suggest that we now 
finish this work by building a body 
worthy of its advantages, as the 
Greeks did, I do not mean to deny the 
ultimate supremacy of mind over mat- 
ter. The heroism that cheerfully 
goes without what it cannot have— 
this is the final conqueror of happi- 
ness. But the spirit of the hero can- 
not escape the influence of the soil 


from which it grows. If you breathe 
impure air, do you escape tubercu- 
losis? If you work in a lead mine 


unprotected, do you not go mad from 
poison? Has not madness sprung 
from the poison of an abscess at the 
root of a tooth? Certain glands of 
the body, hitherto not understood, are 
now coming to be called ‘‘glands of 
personality.” If this phrase is exag- 
gerated, still the fact remains that 
these so-called ductless glands, if al- 
lowed to become goiters or merely to 
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go feeble for lack of exercise, can 
drag you down to cowardice or lun- 
acy or the Slough of Despond. Until, 
therefore, the body has had a better 
deal than any one except the Greeks 
have given it, we ought not to de- 
cide that Happiness is only a will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

But even if you dub happiness a 
will-o’-the-wisp for yourself, you 
blush not to snatch at it for your 
child. It is for him you work. Are 
you going to give him—will your 
Twentieth Century give him the 
things that really make for happi- 
ness? Although we have cleaned up 
the plagues which grew out of the 
filth and poverty of the Middle Ages, 
we have stumbled upon our own 
Twentieth Century pitfalls of organic 
disease. Plagues are gone, but glands, 
teeth, and all bodily organs still tend 
to deteriorate day by day, and they 
do it in new Twentieth Century ways, 
largely by reason of the same work 
which you perform for your child’s 
happiness and which he himself can- 
not escape when his turn comes. The 
fly in the Twentieth Century oint- 
ment is this: that the enthusiasm 
which we had from the Greeks has 
slighted one of the objects of a wise 
jreek enthusiasm, the body. I do 
not refer to athletes, but to bread- 
winners. For each new bread-win- 
ning invention of enthusiasm itself 
often turns out in this Twentieth 
Century to be an enemy as well as 
a friend—an economic friend, a phys- 
iologic enemy. What if typewriters, 
telephones, aircraft——children, to be 
sure, of a glorious enthusiasm— 
should, nevertheless, turn upon the 
very capacity for enthusiasm and 
strangle it? Already those who labor 
at the bottom of the social pyramid 
are enthusiastically unenthusiastic. 
Do not talk to an audience of work- 


ingmen about the joy of work. When 
Doctor Eliot did that he heard only 
guffaws. The men of the Middle 
Ages did get some consolation out 
of their beautiful hand-crafts. Crafts 
today have gained in speed but lost 
in interest. All the more, then, the 
health of the craftsman must not lose 
at all but entirely gain. To that 
end, this Twentieth-Century Indus- 
trial Civilization of ours needs an 
antidote—the Daily Dozen and more. 

That boy of yours—that girl—are 
as worthy of this as they are of your 
money. Let us take stock together 
as to this Twentieth-Century Health 
and Happiness business. Help your 
children—and yourself—toward a 
new Declaration of Independence; 
one that shall include your right to 
Happiness. 


I know that happiness comes from health, 
not from wealth. 

If I have a stake in life it is worth play- 
ing the game for all there is in it. 

I know that envy, jealousy and wrath will 
ruin any digestion. 

I know that the only thing I really 
own is my body and that it is worth good 
care. 

I know that nature will not stand for 
constant over-drafts any more than my 
bank. 

I know that worry is the most unhealth- 
ful thing in the world. 

I know that anger poisons the system. 

I know that I have a birthright of health 
and will not exchange it for a mess of 
I know that if I increase my exercise for 
every addition to my salary I shall be bet- 


ter able to enjoy that salary. 
H. B., N., °22. 























“Allow me to say I have never found any publica- 
tion that has given me as much satisfaction as The 
Reader’s Digest. Most sincerely and with a real enthu- 
siasm I commend it to my friends.”—J. F. G., Colum- 


bus, O. 
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The Meaning of Beauty 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping 


Mabel Dill 


PESSIMIST wrote to me a few 
months ago: “How can I be- 
lieve in God, when I see all the 
ugliness and suffering that are in the 


world.” Later, I was walking down 
the street, thinking what I should 
reply. And I happened to look up 


and saw a lovely tree—a green and 
glowing tree against a blue sky. In- 
stantly I had what I sought. My 
friend had forgotten that most of 
the ugliness and the suffering is man- 
made. He had forgotten the woods, 
the sea, the sky, the flowers, the 
birds. He had forgotten beauty! 

I walked on, away from the city, 
into the woods. Great trees crowded 
close about me. A cardinal—red as 
an autumn leaf—perched on a fallen 
trunk. Now and then a wren sent 
forth its little soul in a veritable 
fountain of song. Even the soil 
seemed wonderful, the mosses were 
infinitely interesting, and oh, the 
clean fragrance of that air, the grace 
of those thousands of twigs and 
branches against the summer sky! 

I thought of other beautiful scenes 
—the great, blue spread of the ocean, 
thick with white-caps, tremendous 
canyons, haughty mountain ranges 
shouldering their way against the sky, 
friendly little hills, and bits of wood 
and pasture. I thought of the beauty in 
color, in form, in light, in shadow, 
in sound—a golden moon, the splen- 
dor of the sky in the west, a rainbow, 
the whispering of the wind in the 
trees, the magnificent din of the 
thunder, the music of a master’s vio- 
lin. I remembered the beauty in 
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movement——Pavlowa’s dancing, chil- 
dren playing, water rippling, smoke 
curling upward. 

And I came to the beauty in men 
—beauty of body and mind, the 
beauty of friendship and of love. 


And I saw that beauty floods the 
universe, that it is everywhere, if we 
will only see it. But some of us are 
blind, with selfishness or with ignor- 
ance. And some of us are given to 
worry—which is like a bandage over 
the eyes. And others are too sick to 
see. To enjoy beauty one must be 
well—physically, mentally, spiritu- 
ally. 

One day in New York I saw a foul 
old man. As I looked, I saw that old 
man smile; never have I seen lovelier 
smile; never have I heard any sound 
more tender than was that old man’s 
voice as he bent to speak to his little 
dog. 


It is there in every one—beauty! 
—very deep down sometimes, but 
there—latent, struggling. Beauty is 
God—one of God's expressions of His 
nature, one of His ways of letting us 
know what He is like—a proof that 
God is good, generous in His bounty 
beyond all our imaginings. ay Ae 
Later, my friend, the pessimist ad- 
mitted, ‘‘Perhaps I have been blind.”’ 
And still later—when he had thought 
more and lived more—came this let- 
ter: “I have been wrong. I have 
been going against my very nature. 
No more saying there is no God! 
There is a God. I have found Him.” 
Gd. B., Bi, - 38. 











(Continued from page 586) 
of party and come together as a 
unit. It is only then that true pa- 
triotism comes to the surface and 
that we realize what an unnecessary 
and vicious thing partisanship is. 

To vote by mail is the only ra- 
tional and practical method of vot- 
ing in the twentieth century among 
a people where public schools are 
obligatory and universal. Our pres- 
ent system of voting in person dis- 
franchises a vast number of our citi- 
zens, temporarily away from home on 
business or pleasure. 

Voting by mail can be as accurate 
as voting in person. Each voter’s 
signature being registered in the dis- 
trict could be verified by the judges. 
It would be as dangerous to falsify a 
signature as it is to forge a check. 
Banks depend upon the signatures of 
their customers, and forgeries are 
negligible. The ballot sent in by 
mail could be as secret as the present 
ballot. It could be in a sealed en- 
velope to which is attached a perfor- 
ated slip whereon the signature of 
the citizen should be written, this en- 
velope and slip to be contained in a 
larger envelope addressed to the 
schoolhouse. In this way the judges 





could check up every man’s vote, all 
the ballots after the signatures were 
detached could be thrown together, 
and thus the secrecy of the ballot 
maintained. Voting by mail would be 
infinitely cheaper and simpler than 
the present system. No citizen who 
is unable to make his own signature 
should be allowed to vote. At least 
it ought to take that much intelli- 
gence. 

The chief advantage of this plan 
is that it brings the government close 
to the people. At present to get the 
people’s real opinion on any subject 
involves a long and laborious process. 
If we had this plan of voting we 
could get the opinion of the people 
on any issue, such as prohibition or 
the League of Nations, quickly and 
decisively. The closer a government is 
to the people and the more constantly 
it must return to the people for in- 
struction, the fresher it is kept and 
the cleaner from corruption. If we 
will only adopt some such plan as 
this by which the government can 
always be kept in touch with the peo- 
ple, we shall come nearer towards se- 
curing a government ‘for the peo- 
ple, of the people and by the people.” 
Cur. Op., D., ’22. 














MAILING ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the January number, The Digest will 
be published on the 15th of each month. Hereafter, each 
issue will be made up very largely of articles from 
magazines of the CURRENT month—a feature that 
will add further to the value of the Digest Service. 
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The Romance of the Remote Past 


Condensed from Asia, The American Magazine on the Orient 


Dr W. VD, 





1. A vast desert with great 
promise for the future. 

2. The cradle land of history? 

3. Strange monuments of an an- 
cient race. 

4. Evidence of a submerged con- 
tinent. 





HAT is the significance of the 

results achieved by the Third 

Asiatic Expedition, which cross- 
ed the Gobi Desert of Mongolia? 
First, an almost unknown region of 
continental proportions in the heart of 
Asia, without roads, almost without 
trails, supposed to be a vast, sandy 
desert, has been traversed and shown 
to be a very different type of country 
from what had hitherto been sup- 
posed. It is a country much like 
Wyoming and other western states 
and with equal promise for future 
development. But the greatest of the 
achievements of the Expedition, be- 
cause they open up a wholly new 
field, are the extraordinary discov- 
eries in the geology and the extinct 
animals of Mongolia. 

2. The fossil record of the animals 
that inhabited Central Asia in former 
geologic periods has been a complete 
blank. Practically no fossils had 
ever been discovered there, although 
there were many reasons for con- 
cluding that Central Asia was the 
original home of the majority of the 
higher races of animals, including the 
ancestors of man, and that they 
spread thence to the outlying conti- 
nents in the course of geologic time. 
The domesticated animals of modern 
civilization find their nearest wild 
relatives in Asia. Man, having do- 
mesticated the animals, naturally 
would take them with him when he 
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migrated, and the character of these 
animals is a very good piece of evi- 
dence as to where the races came 
from. Wild horses are found in Asia 
and nowhere else. There are no wild 
eattle today that are very closely re- 
lated to domestic cattle: yet in Pleis- 
tocene times there were species of 
wild cattle in Asia very similar to do- 
mestic cattle. Sheep and goats, dogs 
and cats find their nearest relatives 
there. Just how long ago the Gobi 
region, with its hundreds of thou- 
sands of years as a country inhabited 
by human and sub-human types, be- 
came comparatively deserted, is not 
known. 

The Third Asiatic Expedition has 
brought in complete skeletons, skulls 
and very large and varied collections. 
The dinosaurs are the most spectacu- 
lar of these extinct animals. These 
creat land reptiles took the place in 
the Age of Reptiles that the quadru- 
peds do in our modern world. Ina 
general way, they looked like huge, 
long-legged lizards, but there was a 
great variety of them, many of them 
walking on their hind legs, others on 
all fours, some carnivorous, others 
vegetarian, some armored and others 
unarmored. Almost equally remark- 
able was another specimen secured, 
belonging to the Age of Mammals 
and said to be the largest animal that 
ever lived. Certainly it must have 
equalled, if it did not exceed, the 
largest elephants in bulk. It was very 
different in form, more on the lines 
of the rhinocerous, except that it 
stood on long legs. 

Asis, D., "Be. 


MYSTERIOUS EASTER ISLAND 
3. When Easter Island, that lonely 


dot in the Pacific, 2,300 miles west 
of Chile, was discovered in 1772 it 
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was removed by 1,50@ miles from the 
nearest inhabited land. Simce then 
various scientific men have been con- 
tinually theorizing regarding the 
relics of a lost people found on t!3 
island in considerable numbers. 
These consist chiefly of huge plat- 
forms and gigantic sculptures, many 
of which were left unfinished. The 
images vary in size from 5 to 38 feet 
in height, and are cut out of a solid 
gray lava which is found in the ex- 
tinct crater of Hoti Iti. In the crater 
are many unfinished images still un- 
detached from the face of the pit as 
though some great catastrophe had 
overtaken the ancient men while at 
work, killing them instantly, or fore- 
ing them to leave, never to return. 
One unfinished carving is 68 feet in 
length and 10 feet wide. The platforms 
are rectangular, built of squared 
stone, in some cases 300 feet long, 
20 to 30 feet wide, and about as high. 
Upon the platforms many images lie 
overthrown. Like all the work of an- 
cient peoples, the stones are cleverly 
joined and held together without the 
use of cement. 


4. The eminent explorer, Clement 
Wragge, discussing these relics, 
writes: “‘The people who built the 
wonderful statues and cut the marvel- 
ous inscriptions on Easter Island had 
nothing to do with the Polynesians, 
but are allied to those peoples dwell- 
ing in Central and South America 
long ages ago.” 

Dr. Paul Schliemann, the archaeo- 
logist, who has given much attention 
to this subject, writing in the Lon- 
don Budget, tells us: “I am as satis- 
fied as I am that I exist, that in pre- 
historic ages, a great continent in- 
habited by a civilized race existed in 
the Pacific. The American Indians 
are descendants of this race.’’ 

A noted Canadian traveler, Frank 
Burnet, Sr., maker of the world’s 
greatest South Sea collection, is an- 
other who has for many years been 
interested in the mystery of Easter 
Island. Like the men already men- 
tioned, Mr. Burnet has been im- 
pressed by the theory of a once ex- 
isting continent near, or perhaps 
joining, South America, of which 
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Easter Island and some others in 
the South Seas are evidently survi- 
vals of the tremendous cataclysm 
which ages ago carried this empire 
beneath the sea, leaving only these 
abruptly deserted monuments as 
proof of a people infinitely older 
than the present Polynesian people 
who inhabit the near-by South Pa- 
cific Islands. 

During the last 25 years, Mr. Bur- 
net has spent much time in the South 
Seas. In 1919 he traveled through 
Central and South America examin- 
ing a great many of the then existing 
monuments in an endeavor to estab- 
lish a connection between the early 
races dwelling here and that people 
who carved the sculptures and built 
the platforms on Easter Island. Mr. 
Burnet says: ‘‘Having seen the Easter 
Island sculptures and those in Bolivia, 
and having noted their resemblance, 
I am in favor of the theory that they 
are both the handiwork of a race 
that inhabited portions of South 
America and the eastern groups of 
the South Pacific when the latter com- 
prised a much greater area than they 
do at present; a race that dwelt in 
a great empire and passed away 
ages before the rise of the Inca Em- 
pire, and before the Polynesians left 
their Asiatic home to wander east- 
ward on their long, long drift to the 
Pacific Islands. The only difference 
between the Easter Island images 
and those in Bolivia, consists in the 
design of the ear. At the latter 
place, this organ is depicted in the 
natural shape, while on Easter Isl- 
and the lobe is largely distended, in 
the same manner that the present- 
day Solomon Islanders and some 
other tribes are accustomed to treat 
their ears. I am fully in agreement 
with Prof. Macmillan Brown regard- 
ing the possibility of a bygone con- 
tinent being submerged, and that all 
available evidence points that there 
was a sudden abandonment of the 
work, very probably due to a cutting 
off of food supplies.”’ 

Surely this is one of the most fas- 
cinating stories in the vivid history 
of the race of man. 

Popular Mechanics, D., ’22. 
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The Last First Americans 


Condensed from The New Republic 














“li there as honor or humanity 
or Christianity or common decen- 
cy in the breast of an American 
he will write to Albert B. Fall, 
Secretary of the Interior and for- 
merly Senator from New Mexico, 
to protest against the Bursum bill 
—and he will write also to his 
Congressman to vote against this 
projected crime.” 





HE attempt to dispossess the In- 
dians of their land and watei 
rights in New Mexico by the Bur- 

sum bill is a special piece of villainy. 
It is probably true that the United 
States government has never kept 
fully a single one of the hundreds of 
treaties which it has made with the 
Indians. Under pressure from local 
interests the government has invaria- 
bly yielded to measures of spoiliation. 
But in this case the excuse that the 
Indians are a disturbing factor in the 
community, an obstacle to the ad- 
vance of civilization, does not exist. 
The Pueblo dwellers of New Mexico 
represent a_ settled society which 
dates from before the European col- 
onization of America, an economic 
system of extraordinary interest, and 
a culture and an art inexpressibly 
lovely and precious. That local greed 
should initiate such a raid as the Bur- 
sum bill is not to be wondered at. 
That the United States goyernment 
should become an accompliceNSq what 
is virtually the extermination\of a 
people under its protection is mon- 
strous. 

The Bursum bill is not a local is- 
sue. It is of national significance. 
Here we have a race of 8,000 Pueblo 
Indians in our midst, and for political 
or private greed we propose to wipe 
them out. And what this loss would 
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be to us, aesthetic, social, moral, is 
incalculable. The life of these Pueblo 
indians is a survival of an archaic 
world, a beautiful living experiment 
and achievement in social relations. 
The Pueblo Indians are artists in cer- 
emonial dances, in music, in poetry, 
in pottery, in weaving, in silver-work; 
and in the art of pure design alone 
their achievement is superb, compar- 
able to the early Greek art and far 
surpassing the most ambitious 
achievements of American artists in 
this direction—as the American art- 
ists themselves are the first to ac- 
knowledge. 


The Pueblos, with the single excep- 
tion of the Zunis, do not live on gov- 
ernment reservations, but in small, 
isolated tribal groups massed in com- 
munal adobe villages. They have, so 
far as the memory of man carries, 
been a peaceful race of farmers and 
craftsmen; a race altogether attached 
and bred into a particular piece of 
soil. The first white men who came 
to the Southwest made no attempt to 
eject the tribes from the fruitful 
tracts of irrigated lands where they 
were found. On the contrary, the 
Spaniards affirmed the rights of ev- 
ery tribal unit by making every Pueb- 
lo village the center of a grant of 
land, generally measuring a league 
each way from the Pueblo church, 
containing about 17,000 acres—a grant 
inalienable and held in common. It 
has been the effort of three centuries 
of wise Spanish, Mexican and Ameri- 
can rule to preserve this remarkable 
self-government which prevails in ev- 
ery one of the Pueblos. In taking 
over New from Old Mexico, our gov- 
ernment formally confirmed to the 
Pueblos the rights held under the 
Spanish Crown and to every tribe 
gave for its land a patent in fee sim- 
ple, communally held. Today each 
Pueblo governor treasures the silver- 
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vopped cane presented by Abrahana 
Lincoln in token of the final and com- 
plete ratification of the Pueblo land 
grants and of their right to self-gov- 
ernment. Yet, year after year, there 
have been encroachments on Indian 
land, in almost every Pueblo grant, 
and acreage has been reduced by the 
intrusion of non-Indian squatters un- 
til in the Pueblo of Picuris — to cite 
examples — only 40 irrigated acres 
remain of the original grant, while in 
the Pueblo of San Juan outsiders are 
in possession of 3,412 of the 4,000 ir- 
rigable acres—leaving only 588 acres 
to yield a living to 432 Indians. Yes, 
an island of irrigated land surround- 
ed by a ditch is a rather valuable 
thing in the desert, and why should 
a red man in a blanket have a claim 
to it anyhow? What if his ancestors 
did grub the soil and dig the ditch? 
Better men are now at hand. Some 
such reasoning, conscious or uncon- 
scious, has prevailed in the New Mex- 
ico courts—where the juries have 
chiefly consisted of the friends of the 
claimants. 

The Bursum bill, which has already 
passed the Senate, ostensibly is a measure 
te settle the disputed titles of non-Indian 
claimants to Indian lands. In reality it is 
a new and sweeping encroachment on 
these lands, since it takes as final proof 
on boundaries the so-called Joy survey 
made in 1914. This survey showed ev- 
ery cabin, ranch or field within the In- 
dian boundaries, giving to each claim 
such dimensions as the claimant chose 
verbally to define. It was a map and 
nothing more; it involved no investiga- 
tion into the validity of the claims. It 
was never intended that it should be 
used in any way as proof of title. Now 
the Bursum bill proposes to make this 
survey into “prima facie evidence” of 
the extent of holdings. 

Who framed the Bursum bill? The bill 
was introduced by Senator Bursum of 
New Mexico, who even stated that the 
Indians wanted it. Secretary Fall stated 
in writing to the Senate Committee that 
it was an administration measure. The 
bill was drawn by two New Mexico law- 
vers, A. B. Renehan and Ralph Twitchell. 
Mr. Renehan represents his American 
and Mexican clients, claimants of Indian 
lands, some with more or less valid titles 
and the majority with no titles at all. 
Mr. Twitchell holds an appointment un- 
der Secretary Fall as Special U. S. At- 
torney for the Indians, at a salary of 
$8,400 a year. In this capacity Mr. 
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Twitchell prepared a brief, published last 
March, in which he stated that if suits 
instituted by his predecessors were 
pushed through the courts, they would 
result in a restitution to the Indians of 
the lands anciently owned by them. But 
the Bursum bill outlaws all these suits 
and makes redress to the Indians for any 
infringement of land or water rights ir- 
revocably impossible! Mr. Twitchell, 
prior to his sponsoring the Bursum bill, 
had this to say: “Our local courts have 
yet to show, in my judgment where an 
Indian has ever received a square deal.” 
Yet, the Bursum bill withdraws govern- 
ment protection, and in cases of dispute 
over water rights the Indians are direct- 
ed to apply to the local courts. 


The bill perpetuates and legalizes the 
unsquare deal. Every section of the bill 
is unfavorable to the Indians. In the 
early days many Indians holding individ- 
ual sections of Pueblo lands (by custom, 
not by law) sold or bartered pieces of 
land to Spanish-American settlers. The 
descendants of such settlers, or those 
who have bought from them in good 
faith, have equal rights in equity, if not 
in law, with the Indians, Only in 1913 
did the Federal Supreme Court establish 
that the Pueblos were wards of the Gov- 
ernment, with no legal rights to sell an 
acre of their land. The Bursum bill, how- 
ever, confirms the ownership of all those 
who have squatted since 1900, without 
color of right, the compensation to be 
decreed by the United States District 
Court. Land outside of the Pueblo boun- 
daries, even if such land be obtainable, 
is no substitute to the Pueblo Indian for 
his own lands inside the Fueblos, and the 
permanent intrusion of non-Indian set- 
tlers into the heart of his communal life 
is destructive to his sacred institutions. 
Opposition to the bill should be nation- 
wide unless American wishes to see the 
Pueblo civilization die within the next 
ten years. The tribes which are still 
primitively vigorous are those like Santo 
Domingo, or Zuni, where there has been 
little or no encroachment; the tribes that 
are dead or dying, like Pojoague, Picu- 
ris, Nambe, are those which have been 
unable to prevent non-Indian elements 
from creeping like a net about their 
communal villages. 

Far from desiring the Bursum bill as 
has been stated cn the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the Indians are unanimously in pro- 
test against it. One hundred and twenty 
delegates from the 20 Pueblos involved 
met at Santo Domingo on November 5th 
to protest against the bill. Here were 
20 autonomous nations, speaking five dis- 
tinct root languages, confederating for 
the first time since the general Pueblo 
rebellion of 1680, when they were united 
against an invader who was in effect 
far less deadly than the crisis which now 
hangs over them. N. Rep., N. 29, °22. 
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Are You a Musician? 


Condensed from The Scientific American 


Harold Cary 








1. A hint of what may soon be 
expected from pyschologists. 


2. Specific tests for musical 
abilities. 
3. Enormous economic import- 


ance of the tests. 


4. The discovery of the “Iowa 
Kreisler.” 





HILE the sciences of physics and 
chemistry have become fine arts 
in which accurate measure- 

ments are not only possible but re- 
quired, the attempts to measure the 
various capacities of the human mind 
have doddered along so far behind 
and remained so inaccurate that they 
have never been taken with too much 
seriousness. Even the most enthusi- 
astic psychologists claimed no more 
for the famous army mental tests 
than that they were rough indica- 
tions. 


Out of the jungle of ignorance of 
ways and means for precise deter- 
minations of mental abilities great 
things are to come in the next few 
years. How much we can expect is 
shown by the excellent work done by 
Professor Carl Emil Seashore, who 
has done more and gone further to 
establish precisely certain particular 
abilities of the human mind than 
has any other student. His work in 
measuring musical talent is well- 
nigh flawless in so far as it goes—— 
and he has gone much further than 
the layman can have dreamed pos- 
sible. He is able to test any given 
subject and to say definitely how 
much musical talent that person has 
in relation to the average talent pos- 
sessed by the group of persons al- 
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ready tested and numbering more 
than 5,000. 

Professor Seashore can tell you, 
with the aid of scientific instruments 
of excellent precision, whether or 
not you have the physiological tools 
which you need in order to be a 
musician. It would be easy indeed 
to determine a person’s inherent 
musical talent if music were entirely 
dependent upon some one physical 
characteristic such as the ear. But 
physiological musical talent is a 
hierarchy of talents overlapping upon 
each other. Seashore has broken 
down and analyzed the sum total of 
its parts. Incidentally, it has been 
proved that the best training avail- 
able does not change the results of 
the fundamental tests. <A child of 
ten will make the same relative score 
ten years later after intensive musical 
training during the entire period. 

2. The simplest tests which Sea- 
shore has devised are now being used 
in hundreds of educational institu- 
tions to rate the capacities of chil- 
dren. For instance, in Des Moines, 
Iowa, five tests, which have been in- 
corporated into a set of phonograph 
records, are given to all children in 
the public schools in the fifth and 
sixth grades. These five fundamental 
tests are for pitch, memory, rhythm, 
consonance and dissonance, and in- 
tensity. The record for pitch is 
placed upon the phonograph and 
played through. The sounds are in 
pairs and the subject is to record on 
a ruled sheet whether the second 
sound is higher or lower than the 
first. At first the difference between 
pairs is marked—almost a half tone. 
As the record goes on they become 
more and more difficult. 

The test of time is gimilar to the 
test for pitch in method. Three clicks 
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made with cocoanuts are recorded, 
to make each individual test. The 
subject is to state or write down 
whether the interval between the sec- 
ond two clicks is shorter or longer 
than the interval between the first 
two. This is not a complete test of 
the sense of rhythm, but if your per- 
centage was bad you could be very 
suspicious of your ensemble of musi- 
cal_ talent. Incidentally it might 
teach you the fundamental reason 
why it was difficult for you to learn 
to dance. 

The volume test is to tell whether 
the second of a pair of sounds is 
louder or softer than the first. All 
the finer shades of musical expres- 
sion are dependent upon the musi- 
cian’s ability to distinguish and then 
produce fine shades of intensity. 
Consonance is tested by playing pairs 
of chords, with answers as to whether 
or not the second of the pair is bet- 
ter or worse than the first. To test 
memory, the record sounds a series 
of from two to six notes and then 
repeats the series with but one 
change. The subject then indicates 
whatever note he thinks has been 
changed. 

3. The enormous economic’ im- 
portance of such tests as these lies 
in the amount of money which is 
wasted upon children in the United 
States who can never become musi- 
cians. It has been estimated that 
the people of the United States spend 
more than $40,000,000 a year more 
for musical training than for all high 
school, normal, professional and col- 
lege training. The thousands of tests 
which have been made show that the 
good and bad receive training indis- 
criminately. Moreover, the differ- 
ence between the good and bad is 
enormous. Quantitatively the good 
pupils have ten-fold, fifty-fold, even 
a hundred-fold better tools. 

The foregoing tests are but a be- 
ginning. To go more deeply into the 
eapacities many more abilities must 
be investigated. For these tests many 
special instruments have been devised 
by Professor Seashore. The chrono- 
scope tests the ability of the muscles 
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to do quickly and accurately what the 
brain tells them to do, in performance 
upon any musical instrument (the 
voice included). Another instru- 
ment tests the greatly varying talent 
of timbre, an inherent sense of which 
a real musician must have. One of 
the most interesting instruments is 
the musical-touch audiometer, which 
does a beautiful job of determining 
how closely an individual is able to 
approximate an effect which he wants 
to produce. A large number of music 
teachers have established beyond 
doubt the great reliability of this 
mechanical test. One of the most 
valuable instruments for use in an- 
alyzing musical ability is the tono- 
scope. By means of this instrument 
a motion picture of the tones being 
played or sung, in relation to their 
pitch, is shown before the eyes of 
the performer. A person playing the 
violin may see exactly how many 
vibrations per second he is out of 
tune. A singer may see his whole 
method of tone production. 

4. The great importance of Sea- 
shore’s work is due to the fact that 
he has devised means for testing 
talents which are dependent upon in- 
herent qualifications of the subject. 
As Professor Seashore says: ‘The 
gift of music is inborn, and inborn 
in specific types which can be de- 
tected early in life, before time for 
beginning serious musical education.” 

Specific proof is presented of these 
facts. Some of Professor Seashore’s 
“discoveries” have been endowed by 
wealthy persons. They already give 
promise of becoming brilliant, na- 
tionally-known musicians. One boy, 
whose father wished him to go into 
business, was obsessed with the desire 
to become a violinist. His father 
agreed to let the decision rest with 
Seashore. The boy, now 20 years old, 
is giving a series of violin recitals 
throughout the country and is being 
sent next year to Europe for further 
training. He has been hailed by 
critics as the “Iowa Kreisler.” He 
came within an inch of being just an- 
other Iowa hardware merchant. 

Sci. Am., D., ’22. 
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Bonds of Better Understanding—1. 


Condensed from Our World 






Herbert H. Houston 


N the harbor of Buenos Aires 
many ships were swinging at 
anchor with cargoes of rejected 

merchandise two years ago. The 
orders for their cargoes had been 
eanceled while the ships were on the 
ocean. This was true, not only in 
South American ports but in the ports 
of other countries as well. The rea- 
son, of course, was the violent de- 
flation after the war. Ag a result of 
broken contracts export houses went 
under, great banks shook under the 
storm—some were shattered—and 
the whole course of foreign trade was 
upset. 

But even as the storm raged, com- 
mittees of business men from five 
nations sat in Paris, largely on Amerit- 
can initiative, developing plans for 
the organization of a Trade League 
of Nations— an International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. That was only 
two years ago last May, but even in 
that brief period the business men 
and associations of 29 countries have 
been brought into its membership 
and a remarkable body of definite 
achievement already stands to its 
credit. For example, an international 
Court of Commercial Arbitration has 
been set up, that will settle such cases 
as those arising from canceled con- 
tracts and all similar matters of dis- 
agreement between the business men 
of various countries. Business men 
in all countries are being urged to 
insert the following clause in their 
international contracts: 

“The contracting parties agree to 
submit to arbitration, in accordance 
with the rules Arbitration Rules of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, the settlement of all disputes 
in connection with this contract.”’ 

The spirit of business statesman- 
ship that is behind the Chamber was 
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apparent at the first meeting of the 
organization committee in Paris in 
May, 1920. There seemed no thought 
of special advantage to any country 
but only of common advantage to the 
commerce of the world. The politi- 
cal representatives, meeting often in 
Paris since the war, have man- 
oeuvered not infrequently, to secure 
preference for their own nations; but 
not so with the business men. In 
every way they were seeking to make 
the way of trade between nations 
easier. Ag Mr. A. C. Bedford, Chair- 
man of the American Section, has 
pointed out, “It is today the only 
agency through which America’s busi- 
ness men can maintain direct touch 
with the business men of the rest 
of the world.” 

And Mr. Bedford has also empha- 
sized: “The whole world from an 
economic standpoint ie an indivisible 
unit. There are respects fn which the 
advancement of civilization requires 
the co-operation of the business lead- 
ers of the world, independent of gov- 
ernments and regardless of political 
boundary lines.” 

The range of these independent 
activities is remarkable. Besides ar- 
bitration of trade disputes, they in- 
clude the adoption of uniform bills 
of lading and the standardization of 
all commercial forms, the improve- 
ment of telegraph, cable and wireless 
communications between nations, the 
establishment of through freight 
train service on great international 
trade routes, the reduction of waste 
in the production and distribution of 
raw materials, the international pro- 
tection of property and many other 
things. In short, the International 
Chamber of Commerce already has 
become a Trade League of Nations. 
And it is interesting to chronicle that 
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it hasn't hesitated a moment to co- 
operate with the real League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. The ter Meulen plan 
of establishing foreign credits, de- 
veloped by the Brussels Financial 
Conference of the League was sup- 
ported and adopted by the Interna- 
tional Chamber a year ago; and de- 
spite the fact that this country is not 
a member of the League of Nations 
this ter Meulen plan was submitted to 
a referendum vote among commercial 
organizations in the United States 
and supported by a large majority. 
With the directness of business in- 
itiative, the American section con- 
sidered the question squarely on its 
merits, avoiding political issues. 

Far-sighted political leaders have 
seen that the Chamber, just because 
it is definitely commercial, could be- 
come an admirable agency for enlist- 
ing the co-operation of business men 
in international matters. It was Lord 
Birkenhead, as representative of the 
British government, who first invited 
the aid of the International Chamber 
as a medium through which govern- 
ments might deal with business men. 
Since this invitation, not alone the 
British, but the French, Belgian, and 
Italian governments have called upon 
the Chamber for assistance. This was 
particularly true in preparing the 
agenda for the Genoa Conference and 
in furnishing business men to study 
the economic problems and advise the 
governments as to the plan to be fol- 
lowed in bringing about the restora- 
tion of commerce and industry. The 
Genoa Conference, barring political 
questions, followed almost exactly the 
lead of the International Chamber. 

While the Chamber is quick to re- 
spond to calls from governments it is 
convinced that great progress can be 
made through the business men of 
the world co-operating directly among 
themselves. And concrete results, al- 
most every day, are confirming the 
soundness of this view. 


In Paris the Chamber has an effect- 
ive secretariat, well organized and a 
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busy center of many activities. The 
constituent members of the Inter- 
national Chamber are the National 
Chamber of Commerce in all countries 
where they are organized. Through the 
plan of federation, the Internationa: 
Chamber has powerful commercial 
contacts throughout the world and is 
enabled to carry forward its work 
in many countries at the same time 
by co-ordinated methods. 

Recently the Chamber has been 
studying the problems of interna- 
tional protection for industrial prop- 
erty A conference is to be held 
shortly to consider the protection of 
industrial property in patents, in- 
dustrial designs and models, trade 
marks, and the repression of unfair 
competition. The Chamber will hold 
a conference next summer for the 
purpose of endeavoring to unify cus- 
toms regulations of the various coun- 
tries. 

The great general convention of the 
International Chamber will convene 
in Rome. Although this meeting is 
not to be until March, there have been 
over 200 of the leading business men 
of this country who already have 
made arrangements to attend. The 
general program committee recently 
submitted its tentative draft to the 
American Committee and the jnstant 
and general belief expressed was that 
the Rome meeting would secure for 
the International Chamber broad 
recognition as one of the greatest of 
organized world forces working for 
world reconstruction. And this recog- 
nition will be based on the solid foun- 
dation of things actually done. Com- 
merce has always reached out for 
reality from the day the first ship 
sailed from Tyre, creating bonds of 
interest and relationship between pre- 
viously unacquainted peoples, and it 
seems fitting that business men from 
the Seven Seas should win the laurel 
wreath of service on Rome’s seven 
hills. 

Our Wld., D., ’22. 
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The Jews in America 


Condensed from The World’s Work 
Burton J. Hendrick 


HERE are no official figures as 

to the number of Jews in the 

United States, for the Jews 
themselves have strenuously—and 
successfully—opposed any attempt to 
enumerate them; this is the reason 
that the United States Census does 
not enroll our people according to 
religion, but according to nationality. 
Our great Jewish population there- 
fore, appears on the documents of 
the Census Office as “Russian,” “Ger- 
man,” and the like. But numerous 
statisticians who have exhaustively 
studied the subject figure that there 
are 1,500,000 Jews in New York City, 
and about 2,750,000 in the United 
States. A point not commonly grasped 
is that certain types of Jews differ 
from each other almost as much as 
the Jews themselves differ from the 
Gentiles. Unless this truth is com- 
pletely understood the real nature of 
the so-called Jewish ‘‘problem” will 
not be comprehended. 

Perhaps many Americans who re- 
gard themselves as ‘“‘native stock,’’ 
whose ancestors fought in the Revo- 
lution, may be surprised to learn that 
there is a Jewish element in the Amer- 
ican population with a pedigree as 
long astheirown. These early Amer- 
ican Jews, like most representatives 
of their race who have since sought 
America, were refugees from perse- 
cution; in this case that of the Span- 
ish Inquisition. This Jew was such 
a different person, physically and in- 
tellectually, that he had nothing in 
common with sons of Israel except 
the Jewish religion. His features 
would be regarded by most observers 
as decidedly non-Jewish; not his the 
thick lips, the curly hair, the swarthy 
complexion, the hooked nose, or the 
round head. The Spanish Jew is 
neither servile nor bumptious; his 
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carriage is usually not lacking in a 
genuine Castilian grace; he does not 
cringe before his superiors or brow- 
beat those beneath him; he is in- 
variably. soft spoken; and he has al- 
ways been distinguished for elegance 
and good taste in dress. At times he 
was the victim of ferocious persecu- 
tion, yet there were century-long in- 
tervals when he was left at peace, 
and permitted to develop socially and 
intellectually in accordance with his 
own genius. His skill in administra- 
tion, in finance, in scholarship, and 
the arts made him indispensable to 
both Moor and Christian. The Span- 
ish Jews were rich and well educated; 
they were the financial and commer- 
cial leaders of Spain; they were the 
scientists and the physicians. They 
achieved important rank in the state 
and even in the Church. Many of 
them changed their faith to Catholic- 
ism and married into the greatest 
families of Spain. In fact, in 1492, 
more than 100,000 had formally ac- 
cepted Christianity. But there was a 
general suspicion that the great ma- 
jority were Christians only as a mat- 
ter of convenience and business. And 
this was the circumstance that led to 
the Spanish Inquisition. As a means 
of transforming Jews into good Chris- 
tians the Inquisition proved a failure; 
and the government, in 1492, issued 
an edict expelling all Jews from 
Spain. 

The cruelty with which this law was 
enforced upon 200,000 souls is a 
familiar story; it was this expulsion 
that gave America its first Jews. It 
is incontestable that, from most 
points of view, the Spanish Jews are 
superior to other Jews. There are 
only a few of them; they are nearly 
all rich; they are merchants, bankers, 
and land owners; they are not pawn- 








brekers or peddlers or rag-pickers; 
and they have a distinct talent for 
public life. It is no accident that the 
most distinguished Jewish statesman 
of Great Britain, Disraeli, was a de- 
ecendant of Spanish Jews, or that the 
Jew who has reached the most power- 
ful position of any member of his race 
in recent American life, Mr. Bern- 
ard Baruch, also traces his origin to 
the Jews of Spain. Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, Secretary of State of the 
Southern Confederacy, probably the 
most distinguished of American Jews, 
belonged to the same branch of the 
race. The number of these Jews in 
the United States is steadily de- 
creasing through inter-marriage with 
Gentiles. All three of the men just 
mentioned married Christians. The 
Spanish Jews have practically dis- 
appeared in England, again through 
inter-marriage with Christians. 


Neither did the second phase of Jewish 
immigration create anything that could 
be called a “problem.” Probably about 
200,000 German Jews came to this coun- 
try between 1815 and 1880. They were 
not workers, but middlemen-the peddler, 
pawnbroker, petty tradesman, Many of 
the best known Jewish families in the 
United States founded their fortunes in 
these humble occupations. The Seligmans, 
and Solomon Loeb, of the great banking 
houses; and Benjamin Altman, who died 
the owner of the most distinguished de- 
partment store in New York, are ex- 
amples. The great point to be kept in 
mind is that these German Jews did not 
congregate in vast colonies in the great 
cities. The fact that he was a small 
tradesman caused him to distribute him- 
self pretty generally throughout’ the 
country. It would be absurd to deny 
that a certain prejudice existed against 
the German Jews, but it was not bitter, 
and never reached the proporations of a 
public issue. 

In the year 1881 began an influx, on 
an enormous scale, of an entirely differ- 
ent type of Judaism. Of the 9,000,000 
Jews scattered throughout Europe, about 
7,000,000 are congregated as a massina 
rather restricted area of western Russia, 
eastern Prussia and northern Austria. 
One hundred and fifty years ago this 
territory was all part of the Kingdom of 
Poland; in reality, therefore, these are 
all Polish Jews. Unless the transplan- 
tation of Jews from this area is artific- 
ially dammed there is not the slightest 
question that, in less than a generation, 
this great mass of central European 
Jews will have moved to this country. 
America will fulfil the role which Poland 
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filled in the Middle Ages as the great 
home of the Jewish race. 

This eastern European Jew presents 
such dissimilarities to the type of Jew 
which had already’ been domesticated 
here as to seem to belong to an entirely 
different race. The German and Spanish 
Jews refused to regard him as a social 
equal, abhorred the idea of intermarriage, 
called him a ‘“Polak’’—and practised 
against him, indeed, many of the discri- 
minations which all Jews have for gener- 
ations suffered at the hands of their Gen- 
tile compatriots. These new Jewish immi- 
grents came from a country that was 
still living in the Middle Ages. The life 
of the Russian peasant was a_ squalid 
and poverty-stricken routine; he was as 
ignorant a human being as the earth 
contained. They were ill-fed, ill-housed. 
and over burdened with taxes, imposed 
by exploiting nobles. And in this Russia, 
numerous as the Russian Jews were, they 
had never been anything but aliens. The 
Spanish Jews spoke Spanish; the German 
Jews spoke German; but the Eastern 
Jews spoke neither Polish nor Russian, 
but an outlandish jargon, known as Yid- 
dish. The fact that these people had not 
acquired the speech of the peoples among 
which they had sojourned so long tells 
their story. They paid taxes which their 
Christian neighbors did not pay; they were 
prohibited from owning or cultivating the 
soil. The Russian code contained more 
than 1,000 articles directed exclusively 
against the Jews. 

Despite these limitations, the Jews had 
attained a definite economic position. 
Russia had only two social orders—its 
rreat impassive peasantry and its nobles. 
The peasants were too ignorant to enter 
business, and the nobles regarded ‘“‘trade” 
as degrading. Naturally the Jew stepped 
into the vacant place. For centuries the 
Jews had been the middlemen of Russia. 
The great mass of Russian Jews, how- 
ever, were manual workers; above all, 
they were workers in the tailoring trades 
Similarly the great mass of Jewish arti- 
sans in America are workers in the cloth- 
ing trades. o 

Yet the motive that first started this 
great Western exodus was not economic. 
America’s present Jewish problem has its 
origin in 1881, when a crazy Nihilist hurled 
a bomb at Czar Alexander II. The direct 
result of that act was to put the re- 
actionary party into power. Persecu- 
tions and pogroms began all over Rus- 
sia, and have continued with only occa- 
sional breathing spells. These on- 
slaughts on the Jews were of an atro- 
cious character. Up to this time Rus- 
sia had had vigorous laws prohibiting 
emigration; but now the Jews were not 


only permitted but invited to leave 
the country. Such was the original 
impetus of the movement that, 


in 40 vears, increased the Jewish popu- 
lation of the United States from 200,000 
to close to 3,000,000. W. W., D. '22 
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Viewpoints 


Movies in the Schools 
HE producers of motion pictures 
have just accomplished the most 
sensible act of their joint and 
several careers. A distinguished com- 
mittee of educators has been asked to 
cooperate with Will H. Hays, overseer 
of the film industry, to find out just 
what value motion pictures have in 
the classroom. When this has been 
done, steps will be taken to bring 
about their proper use on the widest 
possible scale. 


There are plenty of intelligent peo- 
ple inside the industry who think that 
the great future of motion pictures 
lies in education. Impressions re- 
ceived through the eye, psychologists 
tell us, are stronger than any other 
sort (except odors)! A motion pic- 
ture has all the vividness, the unques- 
tioned reality, of life itself. More- 
over, the motion picture makes a new 
type of pedagogy possible. With ani- 
mated cartoons and moving maps, it 
is possible to explain in a few sec- 
onds a point which could only be par- 
tially and inadequately elucidated with 
thousands of words. Microscopic pho- 
tography brings to the student of bi- 
ology and chemistry a reality hitherto 
undreamt of. The patient camera man 
can reveal a month’s growth of a plant 
in the course of five minutes on the 
screen, 


Despite all these advantages, most 
of the experiments made thus far in 
the use of movies have been compara- 
tive failures. This is partially due to 
a misunderstanding of function; the 
film should supplement, not supplant, 
the text-book. It is particularly use- 
ful in summarizing the important 
facts, leaving precise details for book 
and teacher. Also, for obvious rea- 
sons, the amount of classroom film as 
yet available is small, the choice of 
subjects haphazard, the technical 
quality of much of it poor. So few 
schools are interested as yet that the 
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financial rewards of producers are 
limited. Teachers haven’t learned 
how to use the new medium to ad- 
vantage, and normal schools have not 
introduced the subject into their cur- 
ricula. 

Time will certainly smooth these 
difficulties. It needs no prophetic vi- 
sion to predict that before many years 
every classroom will have its projec- 
tion machine; that as many films as 
text-books will be produced; that in 
the school auditorium of every town 
and village, travel pictures and spe- 
cial educational films will be shown 
in the evenings once or twice a week 
through the winter, for grown-ups 
and children alike, at nominal charge 
or none, 

Collectively, the human race is fair- 
ly stupid; but in the long run every 
new short cut to power and knowl- 
edge is certain to be adopted. In edu- 
cation, motion pictures provide such 
a short cut. Their ultimate use is as 
inevitable as the sunrise. 

Current Opinion, D., ’22. 


The Sporting Page 

Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry, one of 
the real scholars in America, writes to 
me: “While everything else is going 
to smash, what tennis prevails!” Is 
not this the true reason why so many 
of the intelligentsia, on opening the 
morning paper, turn first of all to the 
sporting page? I remember once, 
during the war, while travelling on a 
train, a newsboy brought in the pa- 
pers, which were eagerly bought. Sit- 
ting near me was a clergyman, who 
opened his paper feverishly, and 
turned instantly to the sporting page, 
without looking to see what had hap- 
pened in France. Perhaps this habit, 
which is more common than some may 
think, needs no apology. The front 
page is covered with failures—failures 
of capitalists and laborers to avert 
disastrous strikes, failures of states- 
men to bring peace to the world, fail- 
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ures in lreland, failures of stock-bro- 
kera, failures of husbands and wives 
in the art of living together. All of 
these groups of people should be ex- 
perts, and their pathetic failures are 
daily and depressingly recorded. How 
different is the sporting page, where 
we read of the glorious triumphs of 
Ty Cobb, Sarazen, Sweetser, Tilden, 
and Johnston! The sporting page is 
the Daily Hope. It advertises suc- 
cess rather than failure. 

My friend Perry also makes a mot 
which should not be lost. Seeing a 
Harvard undergraduate with a huge 
H on his sweater, he remarked, “Yes, 
I see now what is meant by the way 
universities nourish the love of let- 
ters.”.—William Lyon Phelps, Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, N. ’22. 


A Natural Law 

I should like to state in four words 
what I believe to be a natural law: 
Excess leads to Prohibition. It is not 
the fault of the Bolsheviks that Rus- 
sia at present is such a hell; it is the 
excess of Tsarism lasting 200 years 
and becoming intolerable. Had even 
the late Tsar ruled wisely and moder- 
ately, he might have died in his! d. 
The French Revolution was not the 
work of madmen: it was caused chiefly 
by Louis XIV, Louis XV, and other 
counsellors. In turn, the excesses of 
the revolutionists led to their aboli- 
tion, as will probably be the case in 
Russia. Napoleon was not beaten by 
Wellington; no one but himself could 
ever have beaten Napoleon, and he did 
the job thoroughly. England and 
France are not the cause of Germany’s 
downfall; she fell through the excess 
of her own pride and ambition. What 
is true of big matters is also true of 
little things. A man who smokes all 
the time eventually discovers that he 
cannot smoke at all. “The doctor 
told me I had to cut it out.” Life is a 
dangerous game to play, and modera- 
tion is a rare virtue.—William Lyons 
Phelps, Scribner’s Magazine, N. ’12. 


Cause and History of Earthquakes 
Of all convulsions of nature an 
earthquake is undoubtedly the most 





terrifying, both because of the vast- 
ness and mystery of the overwhelm- 
ing power which produces it and 
because man can neither escape from 
it nor protect himself against it. The 
ancients, as modern barbarians do, 
ascribed earthquakes to the malevo- 
lence of demons or to the anger of 
outraged gods. All unusual and gi- 
gantic phenomena of nature, they 
thought, were produced by super- 
natural causes. Thus Herodotus, 
whose history is one of the great 
classics of all literature, in two pas- 
sages mentions eclipses as portents 
of the gods, unfavorable to the 
Greeks and foreshadowing their de- 
struction. However, while the Greeks 
and Egyptians knew something about 
the cause of eclipses before the Chris- 
tian Era, it is only within a few 
decades that scientists have believed 
that earthquakes are caused in two 
ways—either by the explosive pres- 
sure of volcanic gases in the molten 
mterior of the earth or by the slip- 
ping or displacement of gigantic 
strata of rock under the earth's sur- 
face. In the one case the earthquake 
is a monstrous explosion, in the other 
a monstrous landslide. 

In most recorded cases the land- 
slide or explosion has taken place 
near the sea or under its bed, so 
that it has been accompanied by a 
violent and death-dealing tidal wave. 
The earthquake that destroyed Lis- 
bon in 1755 was followed by a tidal 
wave which swept the shores of 
Portugal and drowned or dashed to 
death thousands of human beings. 
Altogether 40,000 lives were lost in 
that disaster. Messina was shaken 
by an earthquake in 1783 and again 
in 1908, and on the latter occasion a 
great tidal wave wrought much of 
the destruction which resulted in the 
death of 60,000 persons. The recent 
Chilean earthquake and tidal wave 
are not comparable in magnitude to 
the Portuguese and Italian disasters, 
nor probably, in loss of life, to two 
great earthquakes which have strick- 
en India during the past 26 years 
The Outlook, N. 22, ’22. 
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LAURA SPENCER PORTER (p. 579) is associated editorially with The Woman's 
Home Companion, ard is a frequent contributor to the magazines. Her narrative, 
“In Search of Local Color,” in Harper’s for August attracted unusual attention. 


EDWARD W. BOK (p. 583) retired in 1919 from the editorship of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. His autobiography, “The Americanization of Edward Bok,” has steadily 
held its place among the leading non-fiction books since its publication in 1920. 


DR. FRANK CRANE (p. 580) is editor of Current Opinion 


JOSEPH F. FISHMAN (p. 587) has written the most complete and searching indict- 
ment of jail and prison conditions in the United States that we have yet read. For 
14 years, as Inspector of Prisons for the United States Government, Mr. Fishman 
visited the principal prisons in every state in the Union, as well as those in Alaska, 
orto Rico, and Hawaii. With a few notable exceptions, the jails of this country are 
in an inexcusable condition. Despite a good jail here and there, the conditions por 
trayed by Mr. Fishman are well-nigh universal. —Atlantic Monthly. 


EDWARD S. MARTIN (p. 589) is editor of Harper’s Magazine. 
GEORGE ELLERY HALE (p. 601) is Honorary Chairman of the National Research 
Council, author of ‘The New Heavens,” etc. 


E. ALEXANDER POWELL (p. 613) has had a long and varied experience in the 
consular service and as a war correspondent and a soldier. During the last twenty 
years he has been present in almost every part of the world that has been thrown 
into the convulsions of war. 


BURTON J. HENDRICK (p. 635) is associate editor of The World’s Work. 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON (p. 633) is editor of Our World, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce. He was a member of the 
organizing committee which drafted the plan for the Chamber in Paris, in May, 1920 
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